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ENGLISH TRAINING, &c. 


Mosr horses in England are trained in public stables, and it is by no 
means a rare circumstance for three, four, or five colts belonging to diffe- 
rent gentlemen, entered in the same race, to be trained in the same stable 
and the same trial horse used with all of them—this is an essential diffe- 
rence in their mode of racing, or rather management, and ours—one 
which our clubs would not permit, and one to which few of our gentle- 
men would submit, and I may add, none could afford. 

It is usual to send a colt of promise, and one that has early engage- 
ments on him to the trainer at twenty months old, this allows him to be 
broke and have a light training, that he may be ready for the two year old 
stakes—the nominations for these stakes have heretofore been made in 
January, hence the necessity of early training, if they wish to know any 
thing of their colt. 
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On going into the stable, he has usualiy two doses of physic, from four 
to six drachms aloes, with some cordials added, to prevent its too violent 
effects—and this too, is the course with all horses in the commencement, 
whether wanting or not, it is on no consideration to be omitted. 

The horse then goes through a course of regular walking exercise, 
generally two weeks, in this they occupy from four to five hours each 
day—at the end of that time they commence galloping, and here they 
differ much from our practice, they take many short gallops—in their 
language, they take one gallop and five or six canters, with walking 
between each, and when at full work, they are out sometimes five hours, 
by this time the horse is thoroughly worried, and in many instances, it 
has in my opinion, an unfortunate influence on the temper of the horses, 
and would ruin most of them, but they seldom exercise them more than 
once a day—at mid-day they are watered in the stable, and in the evening 
a walk of a few minutes only, they are watered, dressed, and have their 
evening feed—this is surely the best plan they could pursue, after the long 
exercise of the morning. It is usual to divide the feeds into five or six, 
this consists of oats, these are truly good—beans in the proportion of one- 
third, and hay of the very best quality, old, sweet, and sound. The price 
is two guineas a week for training, and the owner is expected to pay for 
medicine, clothing, and farriers and saddlers’ bills—the trainer feeds the 
horse, finds stable and litter, furnishes a jockey to exercise him, and 
boards him. Now in this division of the expenses, you will observe the 
charges which the owner and trainer each bear, are distinctly marked out. 
No horses in the world are so well found in clothes, physic, saddlery and 
shoes—these are always of the best—but then it becomes the interest of 
the trainer, that his part of the contract should be fulfilled at as small an 
expense as possible, hence each jockey is his own nobber—you see but 
one boy to a horse in all England, and this again influences the stable 
management of the horse. When a horse comes to the stable from work, 
his feet are washed out, and a damp spunge or piece of chamois leather 
merely passed over the legs, and in a few moments the legs are dry, 
when the dressing of the body begins—sometimes they use a wisp of 
damp hay or straw, but they use the brush much more than we do—this 
leaves the skin and hair in the finest possible condition, and as the stables 
are invariably warm, and they use heavy clothing, the coats of their 
horses are always fine, and so far as this is an index of condition, they 
surely are superior to the racehorses in America—but this is by no means 
a certain test, warm stables and clothing, with good grooming, may give 
that appearance even when his work has not been of the right sort to 
enable him to last in a race. 

Now as jt is easy to give horses on light work this appearance of 
blooming condition, many of the English shew a want of game in their 
races, when it is merely a want of proper condition. I am persuaded, 
there are as many horses of bottom or game now in that country as at any 
previous period, for though it is true many of the best stakes are run for 
at short distances and single heats, and most of the breeders in the south 
of England, breed only speedy stock ; yet as there are so many thorough:- 
breds now raised there, many of them show much bottom in racing for 
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cups and king’s plates at the great provincial meetings, and this too, 
many times when their previous training would not justify such an 
expectation. 

The trainers in England rely on the sweating, to get what they term 
length in their horses, when they clothe them heavily, and in the latter 
part of the exercise at the strongest pace, often four, five, or six miles, 
right an end, and often the last two miles at speed. They consider a 
sweat somewhat in the light of a trial, and on their plan they are not far 
wrong—but the system itself is erroneous, and but for the sofiness of 
their training grounds, usually moors, with a soft, spongy velvet covering, 
not one horse in ten would come sound to the post, even now more than 
one-half train off at three. It is strange, they should not change a prac- 
tice so at war with common sense and contradicted by daily experience. 
Every man should know, that with the increased weight of his clothing, 
made still greater by the quantity of perspiration absorbed, his whole 
system relaxed by exertion and fatigue, he must be much more liable to 
break down, than under even greater exertion, when the weight was lighter 
and his condition fresh. I think it may be safely assumed, that more 
horses are broken down in sweats than in races, and mainly attributable 
to their mode of sweating. It is usual after a sweat to wash their legs 
thoroughly in warm water, then rubbing their heels and fetlocks dry, 
bandage the legs with strips of flannel dipped in warm water. This they 
consider much better than the tedious process of rubbing them dry—when 
a boy rubs the legs, he sits at the side of the horse and rubs both hind or 
forelegs as the case may be, the horse being required to change the posi- 
tion of his leg for the convenience of the boy. This very position is an 
evidence they rub the legs but little, or they would have placed themselves 
so as to operate more conveniently and effectually too. In short a man 
may see one hundred racehorses trained in England, not one of them will 
show that his legs are rubbed at all, but his body will be fine as silk—this 
is a marked difference in the stable management here and there. This 
you may see at the first glance on viewing the horses: but it is not so easy 
to determine which is the better system; for my own part I incline to the 
opinion, that good leg rubbing has a great tendency to promote a healthy 
circulation in the extremities, and prevent or cure cracked heels, when 
the condition of the horse will justify the expectation, he should escape 
that curse of the racehorse in both countries. The English mode shortens 
much the stable duties, and enables them sooner to dress and feed horses 
already worried and hungry— it follows on their system of work as the 
better plan. 

In all the training stables there are always one, sometimes two trial 
horses, for they rely not on timing—so soon as the horses are in condition, 
the owners are advised, when their horses will be tried, and they may 
attend or send some confidential person to do so. When all the trials of 
a stable are made, it follows as a consequence, that the trainer and some- 
times his head groom also, alone know the real weights carried by the 
horses, and also the true relative speed of all the horses in the stable. 
This opens a fine field for speculation to the trainer and his confederates ; 
when several horses start from his stable for the same purse, he can by 
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good management raise the reputation of one, he becomes heavily backed 
to win, when the groom knows full well that a much better will start in 
the same race from his stable ; or if that matter is doubtful, he has it in his 
power to insure the event, by a slight exertion of his skill, the night pre- 
vious to, or morning of the race. This is asure game and may be played 
strong when the object is sufficient. I look on this, though not usually 
enumerated, as the largest and most certain part of his profits. He may 
serve one patron at the expense of another; thus two horses start from the 
same stable, he says to one, your horse is stout, let him go the pace the 
whole distance, that is your chance to win—to another, your horse is 
speedy, nurse him till the last, such a horse will make the running for 
you, when all are blown, you may come up and win. In this way one 
horse is sacrificed to increase the chances of the other, and when this 
succeeds, the kindness of the trainer is not forgotten. 

It is true that on the day of the race, the owner generally selects his 
own jockey and gives him his directions for the race, but he is almost 
certain to consult his groom on the subject, as he is supposed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the qualities of the horse, then comes his 
chance of giving a little profitable advice. 

The jockeys in England are almost a distinct race, bred up, it is true, 
in some training stable, but once out of their apprenticeship they attend 
all the races, sometimes riding four races in the same day—they have a 
regular price for the races won, and also for those lost. When a jockey 
wins the Derby, the Leger, or the Oaks, it is quite an event in his life, 
and in gratuities from the winners, he often receives large sums—in some 
instances, many thousand dollars. Many of them are men quite advanced 
in years, respectable in character and fortune; some of them enjoy regu- 
lar salaries from the nobility, of one or two hundred a year—these are then 
called their first masters, that is, they are bound first to offer their services 
to them in all races, but if not wanted in a race, they may ride against 
them, and this often occurs in the variety of weights horses carry in 
England. 

Racing commences the: last of April, and ends the last of October, 
during which period both jockeys and horses are in constant training. 
After the Newmarket Houghton meeting, the horses are turned out; that 
is to say, the young ones are fed and fattened, with gentle exercise to 
promote condition and health. Horses of five, six, and seven years old, 
are usually turned a part of each day in paddocks, and regularly well fed 
till the next February, when they are again taken up. The jockeys after 
living sparely and on low diet, all the racing season, then once more 
indulge in all the pleasures of the table to compensate them for their long 
penance. It is said that the celebrated Buckle always had a roasted goose 
for his supper the last night of the Houghton meeting, which seemed to 
afford him the most superlative enjoyment. 

These jockeys are most of them required to waste from fourteen to 
twenty-eight pounds, and as they ride almost every week for six months, 
they find it necessary to subject themselves to rigorous abstinence and 
severe exercise, in order to retain their health and strength, both indispen- 
sable to their success. A. 
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_ BREEDING, TRAINING, &c. 


I came in my last to the conclusion, that if some difference of opinion 
existed as to the cause, yet all admitted the fact, that in general the 
racehorse of the present day did not last on the turf as in the olden times. 
By some it has been attributed to the increased size of the blood horse in 
England and the consequent change in his form, and by some to his early 
training and appearance on the turf. There is no question, these causes 
have united to produce this unfortunate result, but in my opinion, their 
mode of training with their change in the manner of racing at high 
weights and short distances have contributed their full share to the evil. 
In order to arrive at something like a fair conclusion on this subject, it 
will be necessary to take a short view of the manner horses are usually 
prepared for Newmarket and the fashionable courses in the south. 

Training in England differs materially from ours at this day, and with 
all due deference, I hazard the opinion, they are far behind us in that art 
which we learnt of them, and that they are doomed to remain so. In 
England, training has been confined for a long period to a single class, 
who have been raised in training stables, which for the last hundred years 
have pursued the same mode of physic, feed, and general treatment; 
these men consider all learning as worse than useless, all change as inno- 
vation, and all improvement as heresy—in short they are wedded to errors 
and ignorance. To such men are the blood stock of England entrusted ; 
gentlemen of fortune and education, never trouble themselves with the 
details of the training stable, all that is expected of them, that they be 
able to pay the expenses, if they were to interfere in the management of 
their horses, these knights of the currycomb would take the studs and 
would either send the horse from their stables, or insure his defeat—they 
are like the servants of the people, who some how contrive to play the 
master. Not so in this country—here many gentlemen are their own 
trainers, at least, superintend and direct the management of their horses 
during the whole process; these are the most successful turfites among 
us. Of these some employ trainers who have been raised in a racing 
stable, on whose attention and integrity they can rely for a faithful execu- 
tion of all directions, and some rely on a servant as first groom of his 
training establishment, but he relies at all times on his own judgment and 
discretion to direct, while another is left merely to carry out the details. 
He enters on the management of his stable shackled by no old prejudices, 
wedded to no errors, sanctioned only by time and ignorance; but willing 
to avail himself of the aid of his reason and such lights as the experience 
of others may afford him, he sees a variety of management and managers, 
among them he selects that mode which success may recommend or his 
judgment may approve; such a man may and will improve, and such 
indeed has been the consequence and result. Let us return to English 
training; the breeders and owners of racehorses are all men of fortune, 
from the expense none others can embark in it—their young stock are all 
attended to by grooms who have charge of the bieeding studs, and these are 
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usually managed in the best possible way, as breeding farms are a part of 
the fashionable expenses of the nobility and gentry, and as those in the 
administration carry on the business at the expense of others, they spare 
no cost and the thing is well done; and I hazard nothing in asserting the 
blood stock of England are better raised than in any other part of the 
world, at greater expense it is true, for they all go on the maxim that the 
master is able to pay and should do so. At one year old the colts are 
usually broke to the halter, regularly stabled, groomed and fed; the ensu- 
ing fall, then about eighteen or twenty months old, they go into the train- 
ing stable, where they undergo a light training, and have a trial of speed 
about the last of December—as many of the nominations for the two and 
three year old stakes come on the first of January; a few weeks rest to 
get them again fresh on their legs, when training commences for the two 
year olds spring stakes. Some of these come off as early as the first of 
April, and may be said to continue till the following October—and if they 
perform well, are again put in training for their three year old engage- 
ments, some of which are confined to colts of their own age, but many of 
them are free handicaps for all ages. These races are seldom longer than 
two miles, most of them under that distance; all the two year olds run 
half a mile, and the three year old stakes are from three quarters of a 
mile to one and three quarters, seldom, if ever repeating, and then only 
heats of one mile. They usually carry from 108lbs. to 120Ibs..on colts, 
this we should deem high weights; but they risk large sums on their 
races, and they wish to avail themselves of the experience of such jockeys 
as may have the skill and strength to manage their horses to the best 
advantage, and these qualifications are seldom to be found among boys. 
The racehorse in England has usually acquired his full size, stride and 
speed at three years old, but his bones and tendons are by no means 
matured, the unnatural weight of the horse, being as large at three, as he 
should be at seven years old, added to the weight of his rider, when mul- 
tiplied by his velocity, is the burthen or distress which his legs are called 
upon to bear, and this is in some degree influenced by his stride; hence 
we see in all countries that short-legged horses usually last best, but legs 
long or short, no one can be surprised if they break down early, when 
colts are bred to the size of horses and required to perform their duties. 
These short races and single heats were introduced in England under the 
false plea of humanity. The truth is, Sir Charles Bunbury, whose influ- 
ence did much to bring about this change, got into a somewhat soft set of 
speedy, jadish horses, suited to neither long nor repeating races ; and the 
betting men, who always have much influence in these matters, saw their 
advantage in the new system and perpetuated it. Now, I venture the 
assertion, that the horses of the present time, do not last on the turf as 
when they ran long repeating races, and if we ever adopt that mode of 
racing here, the same result will follow; nay more, the horses now in 
England, that are prepared and run for plates and cups, last longer on the 
turf than those that run only short races and single heats, though the latter 
run most of their races under two miles, while the first never run less 
than that distance, sometimes more, and often repeat; many of these 
races too are with higher weights than are ever carried in short races. 
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Let any man take the Racing Calendar and observe the number of aged 
horses (winners) ia any one or any given number of years, look into his 
performances, and he will find he is a regular plate horse. This has 
been brought about by the difference in the preparation of the horses, and 
the fact that a horse in high health, strength and spirit, when called upon — 
to exert all his powers in a single burst of speed, for one mile or a mile 
and a half, is much more apt to give way, than a horse in fine condition 
for a long race, who is kept somewhat below his mark for the greater 
part, and who is not called out till near its close, by which time he will 
have lost that violent action and great speed for which they are so liable 
to sustain injury in short races. The most important stakes in England, 
both in the amount of the purses and the chances for speculation among 
the betting men, are the colt stakes for two and three year olds. Those 
who keep themselves well informed on the subject of trials, can always 
make a good thing of it—with them it is a matter of indifference whether 
a colt be good or bad, the great matter is to be well informed on the sub- 
ject, and back him or bet against him accordingly; they never commit 
the folly of backing a horse because he belongs to themselves or a friend ; 
few of the betting men but have as many wagers against, as for their 
horses, and if not a real good one, often more. 

This system of sporting opens a wide door for fraud. Many of these 
horses are trained in the same stable, although belonging to different gen- 
tlemen, when the race comes on, either the owners often confederate, or 
the trainer and assistants, all of whom are bettors. On comparing books, 
may find that if a certain horse (who by the way, may be the best in the 
stable) wins the purse, all may be losers, and that if another comes first to 
the post all win. Does any one on this or the other side of the water, 
doubt the thing will be managed to the best advantage. 

At the Derby race in 1837, J. Robinson who had backed Mickle Fell to 
win, was in the Warren to see the horses saddled, remarked to a groom 
that his horse seemed not prepared for the race ; when the other told him 
in confidence, (they had been old friends) that Mickle Fell was not to 
win. Accordingly this horse (though full as a cart-horse) went at the top 
of his speed, and by the time he had gone half the distance, was beaten 
entirely off—he seemed to be started to make running for some horse from 
the same stable, and to afford a sure chance by laying the odds against 
him; he was a fine dashing looking colt, the full brother of Trustee, 
Guardian and Mundig—this last won the Derby in 1835, of course in such 
a field, some could be found to back him. Now it is by no means certain, 
but this running to lose, may have ruined one of the finest colts in the 
kingdom, so far at least, as blood, size, and figure, may entitle him to that 
appellation—in appearance he had no superior in that race, and I doubt 
if he ever beat a good field after that. But so long as the fashion obtains 
of making all the best stakes for colts, and these are bred to great size at 
an early period, and they run short distances at high weights, you may 
expect them to break down young, their bones and tendons cannot sustain 
them under the powerful exertions they are called upon to make. 

If any man doubts that colts raised on the modern plan are unable to 
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bear the same work as they did some forty years back, let him recollect 
the manner in which our horses were trained then and now—with all the 
care and attention which can be bestowed on them at this day, we have 
usually as many young ones complaining in the legs as sound. It is now 
the custom to plough or harrow all the tracks in the up country, or they 
soon have a string of cripples—forty years back, no such care was taken, 
yet the horses remained till aged on the turf, under hard work, and long 
races. 

The late Gen. Benton, of Hillsborough, N. Carolina, trained every fall, 
spring races were then not socommon. The course on which he exer- 
cised, was a stiff red clay, and at that season usually hard as a pavement. 
I do not recollect a single horse that gave way in his legs while in train- 
ing, and he had several that lasted many years under hard work on a hard 
track—he was as successful as most of his cotemporaries. Horses were 
then raised so as not to acquire their full size until five years old, indeed 
many intended for the turf, grew until aged—they made I am certain, 
better horses. But the breeder was not so soon or so well paid ; hence, 
the change. I incline to the belief that the early age at which many of 
the English horses break down, may be justly ascribed to the forcing 
system on which colts are now reared, the early period at which they are 
trained and raced, not allowing time for the tendons to acquire due 
strength and tenacity, and last, not least, to the violent and powerful 
exertions they are called upon to make in short races at two and three 
years old. 1 come to this conclusion, not only from the great distress 
these horses shew after one of these races, but from the fact, that in 
England the horses running for plates and cups, with the same treatment, 
are the only horses that now run on—and this fact I oppose to all the 
theories of the speculative and the canting of those who affect humanity to 
favour a dunghill stock. 

Long repeating races are the only test of blood, let those who delight in 
the thoroughbred, hold to our system of three and four mile races, where 
only stout and good ones can win distinction, none else deserve the first 
rank. A. 


WESTWARD HO! 


SPORTING SKETCHES OF AMERICA. 


‘Then farewell, England Old! 
If evil times ensue, 
Let good come to us, 
We'll welcome them to New.’ 
The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, 1678. 


‘A pretty object in the landscape is yon distant browsing cow,’ observed 
John Smith to Peter Brown, as they jogged quietly along in company— 
history saith not whence nor whither. ‘Cow!’ exclaimed Brown, ‘why 
man, that is a hog.’ ‘A hog! well, may be it is a hog, replied Smith, 
‘you know I am not learned in geography.’ 
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What in the name of wonder would Smith, in his homely ignorance, 
have thought of the Hudson river? or in what quarter of the globe would 
he have supposed it to be, if he had only heard the quaint and queer 
medley of names given to places on its banks? From its meanderings 
beneath Glenn’s Falls and Snookskill, it would seem to his obedient 
fancy (wandering with the words) to run riot all over the known world. 
[t winds beneath Mount Ida and ‘Captive Troy ;’ touches at Kinderhook, 
Catskill, Rhinebeck and Hyde Park ; washes Antony’s Nose and Fishkill, 
hurries past Tarry Town, Sing Sing and Dobb’s Ferry; sporting with the 
ancients; hob-nobbing with the moderns; visiting Turkey, Kamschatka, 
and England ; peeping into China and Holland; shewing an inclination 
for Italy and Egypt, with a decided turn for the Russian empire and 
Greece; and finally, amid the relics of those primitive Indians, among 
whom its name and knowledge first began, expanding into the beautiful 
and far-famed bay, which bears upon its bosom the greater portion of the 
maritime power and wealth of the infant Hercules of the West. 

Loudly have the beauties of New York bay been proclaimed by the 
trumpet of fame, from the mouth of the mighty Hudson, yet the report 
has sounded faintly and indistinct through the distance, over the waves of 
the Atlantic ; but to the sea-tossed landsman who hails this, the first land 
after an irksome and monotonous voyage, the opening view of New York 
bay possesses charms, besides its own individual beauties, which render 
it more pleasing to the eye than the first peep of flowers in the spring. I 
shall ‘cry back,’ now, somewhat in my course, in order to sketch that 
scene for the special edification of those who have not witnessed it them- 
selves, and for the gratification of reproducing in the mind a sensation 
which cannot but be pleasing, and have a ‘front place’ in the memories 
of all who have. 

‘Land on the lee-bow!’ hailed the second mate from his perch on the 
main-topsail yard. ‘Land on the lee-bow!’ echoed the black cook, hang- 
ing in the mizen shrouds, and catching at a batch of fugitive salt fish 
which swung merrily in the breeze. ‘Land on the lee-bow!’ trumpeted 
the captain down the cabin sky-light, and all hands were soon mustered 
on deck, peeping through all sorts of telescopes, and straining their eyes 
in the disection of the promised land in vain—for though very evident to 
those who were accustomed to sea-sights, it was as yet invisible to the 
inexperienced. The dim line, at first only perceptible to the eye of 
the seaman, in a short time became distinctly visible above the horizon, 
and aright pleasant sight it was to one and all. The sun was rolling 
down the slope of heaven for the forty-seventh time since we had parted 
from the cliffs of Britain, when a foreign land first dawned on our longing 
eyes: and yet, although but little indebted to a good voyage for forgetful- 
ness, it was with difficulty that I could persuade myself that nearly seven 
weeks had really slipped away since we had taken our last fond look of 
home. ‘Trriteas is the proverb, ‘tempus fugit,’ no where is the old fellow’s 
wing so fully plumed as when he shakes it over the head of land-lubberly 
humanity at sea. The face of time at sea, is like a silent clock without 
hands, where nothing strikes or points to mark the departing day. The 
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present hour hurries after that which is gone, in monotony as undistin- 
guished as the rolling billows of the ocean, until it blends with the imma- 
terial nothing of yesterday—at once a copy of the past and a type of the 
future. 

The sun is now shining bright and beautiful upon another morning ; 
the wind is fair, and the gallant ship bounds gaily on her course ; the 
pilot is aboard ; the point of Sandy Hook is passed, and now the Narrows, 
those portals of the western world, are opening wide before her. In front 
is the channel of the Narrows, guarded by forts and backed by the blue 
hills of Staten Island; while far away to the right extends the bold coast 
of Long Island, clothed in a livery of green, relieved by patches of culti- 
vation, bespangled with elegant villas and columned pavilions. The 
glowing sun is reflected brightly from the snow-white walls and shining 
tin roofs ; but his rays are darted in vain on the gloomy forests that crown 
the heights and fringe the mountain foot, clad in their sombre cloak of 
pine and fir, with a plentiful undergrowth of hemlock. In these we see 
the glories, the novelties, the antiquities of the western world—in her 
forests, her seas, her soil. Tower and temple, arch and lofty column fall 
and pass away; but while the monuments of art are crumbling into dust, 
nature grows young again and renews her strength. The small church- 
spire, as we near the coast, peeps forth from its nest in the wilderness, 
and this, his best and simplest, is oftentimes the only mark of man. To 
all who stand and gaze for the first time upon a new country, thoughts, 
manifold and new present themselves, but withal so confused as to 
become most difficult of analization. Of the spirits of most of our great 
discoverers On such occasions, we are told that joy was the predominant 
compound ; yet with them all, a shadow was cast over the land which lay 
before them, from that which they had left. 

Who can quit his home careless? No one. It matters not how, or 
for what period ; if soon to return, or never—to the rich, the poor, the 
happy, the outcast, the friend loved, the forsaken, the pleasure-seeking 
lounger, or the wretch who flies from misery and want; to all, home is, 
and ever will be, home! Dangers are to be encountered, difficulties over- 
come, ere, if ever the beloved object shall greet our eyes again; and 
according to the lapse of time, we may miss many whom we were used 
to know, and look in vain for some we have long loved. This train of 
ideas sprung up like mushrooms in the moonshine, beneath the fostering 
influence of a first view of New York bay, and certainly no other scene 
is caleulated to bring so many or so varied thoughts into the mind at once. 
‘Merry and wise,’ however, is my motto; ‘vive la bagatelle!? Fun is 
the sweetening of man’s mixture; laughter the lump of sugar in the 
world’s cup of bitters; mirth and merriment the flowers that yield the 
purest honey in the field of life; and I must own that when the new 
werld dawned upon mine eyes, my first thought was that I should cull 
from these a rich and fanciful nosegay. In no way wiser than my neigh- 
bours, I had hitherto trusted to all that I was told about America, and that, 
in my case, had been by no means a little. To my then untutored ideas, 
there was no creature on earth, one-half so funny or fantastically original 
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as a genuine Yankee, nor was there any tune that to my unsophiscated 
ears sounded so droll as ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Under the former appellation 
I, in common with my fellow know-nothings, was wont to class all sorts 
of people from Maine to Mexico. The sea-serpent had twisted his tail 
all round about the states; and we only knew the New Yorker and the 
New Orleannois, the Vermont boy and the Vicksburger, under one and 
the same comprehensive character. 

We all give figures of our own imagining to those things of which we 
have often heard, though we have never seen them, and colour them as 
our better knowledge may direct, or oftener as our vivid fancies may 
suggest. Who then, may I ask, is there of all the mighty host of tarry- 
at-home travellers, who has not exercised his fancy to the utmost in this 
respect, and formed to himself, from all that he has heard and read, an 
impersonation of his own ideal Yankee? Who has not pictured to him- 
self the long-sided, lanky, leggy loafer? A tall, gaunt, stark, stiff, awk- 
ward slip of humanity, in a dirty shirt, supporting a broad-brimmed hat, 
with a shoe-ribbon around his neck, and his high cheek-bones and lantern- 
jaws, shrouded in an appalling wilderness of collar; a waistcoat dis- 
played with noble neglect, seedy buttonless breeches of a dingy drab, and 
top-boots tied up to his knees with string. The list of his qualifications 
is of a piece with his appearance ; he is supposed to be an adept at a ‘do; 
sharp enough to skin a flint with a hand-saw, and able to make the hide 
into flannel waistcoats; a rogue by instinct, and ex-officio a perverter of 
time ; an assassin of facts, stretching the truth from an inch narrow to an 
ell broad; an amphibious dare-devil, half-horse, half-alligator; a notion- 
vender, a falsehood-monger, a dealer in wooden nutmegs; sly as a fox, 
supple as an eel, and keen as a weazel; in brief, all that is dirty, deceit- 
ful, and to be despised. Now all this might have been excusable enough, 
had things been otherwise than they really are, or had old Father Time 
stopped short in his onward flight and remained until now, as in the year 
of our Lord 1691. 

On one fine day of June, in that year, the good ship called the Blessing 
of the Bay, set sail from Sandy Hook, bound to the eastward for the old 
world, laden with a promiscuous cargo of peltries filched from the 
Indians, and passengers who had made their wills, kissed their wives, 
and taken leave of their relatives before they perilled their bodies on the 
unknown seas. The wind was fair and the vessel made such good pro- 
gress, that on the second day the passengers became aware of the fact 
that they had really lost sight of land; whilst at the same time, a strange 
sail hove in sight to seaward. This was so rare a sight in those seas 
then, that the eyes of all were quickly turned from their distant homes to 
the stranger ship, which bore direculy down towards them, displaying as 
she drew near a clumsy Dutch-built hull, patched sails, and yards ill- 
trimmed; while her foul and barnacled sides, seen as she rolled, gave 
evidence of a long voyage from a distant land. The ships were shortly 
within hail, and the noble captains stood each on his own quarter deck, 
trumpet in hand, and lessons ready learned. 

‘Ship ahoy!’ first bellowed Peter Wellbeloved, the cunning master of 
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the Yankee schooner. ‘Holloaw!’ replied the skipper of the labouring 
Dutchman. ‘What’s your ship’s name?’ inquired Peter. ‘Die Goede 
Vrouw,’ echoed Captain Tenterbroek. ‘Where are you from? ‘Am- 
sterdam.’ ‘Where are you bound?’ ‘Nieuw Amsterdam.’ ‘How long 
have you been out?’ ‘A hundred days and odd.’ ‘How many odd?’ 
‘Fifty-nine.’ The voice of Mynbeer Tenterbroek died upon the waters 
as the ships increased the distance which divided them, and the ‘Goede 
Vrouw’ rolled and plunged again, like a wounded grampus, on her 
course to add another day to the odd reckoning of her skipper. 

The few and uncertain communications between the two countries in 
former times, afforded an ample excuse for ignorance, however gross, or 
romance however exaggerated ; for it is well understood that a traveller’s 
tale generally is more marvellous in proportion to the difficulties and dan- 
gers that are opposed to the discovery of its truth or falsehood. But is it 
not most wonderful now, when the admirable arrangements of the packet 
system have brought New York within the limits of a summer’s trip, and 
the facilities of intercourse are so exact and frequent, that so little should 
be known by either party of the other; that travellers can tell and readers 
credit accounts, which, whether stumbled on by stupified ignorance or 
framed in wilful malice, are equally absurd, unlikely, and discreditable ? 
A French traveller, while at Boston, in Massachutetts, stumbled upon 
(not into) the pond on the common, a piece of ground appropriated, like 
the London parks, to the convenience and pleasures of the good citizens. 
On his return, this quick observer puts his pen to paper and says, that the 
Bostonians are like his own countrymen, polite, courteous, and great 
lovers of frogs! ‘they have a pond,’ he adds, ‘in the middle of a public 
garden, which is kept for the purpose of supplying the city with these 
animals !” 

A remark made by a London undertaker to a friend of mine was even 
more ridiculous. This gentleman (an American) was riding on the top 
of the Chichester coach beside the undertaker, who, discovering his coun- 
try and his kin, proceeded at once to overwhelm him with inquiries 
respecting the qualifications of the various kinds of American wood for 
the construction of coffins, shells, and other such light manufactures. 
Then, like a butterfly in a church-yard, flitting at once from grave to gay, 
he touched upon the subject of the Indians, respecting whose mode of 
life, my friend, who was a well-informed man, gave him much interesting 
detail. ‘Aye, aye,’ said the master of many mutes, ‘I’ve heard all that 
before ; but what may they be like? Whatdothey do? Do they run? 
Do they walk? Do they hop? Or how do they move, or don’t they 
move at all?’ ‘Their movements,’ replied the American, ‘are very 
peculiar; they run swiftly with a quick but noiseless step, and as they 
run, they peep here and dodge there, and look this way and listen that, 
for all the world like a wild turkey.’ ‘A wild turkey !’ exclaimed death’s 
deputy, with a stare of wonder. ‘A wild turkey! Lord! can they fly ?’ 

Thus much for the general information, or to speak more properly, the 
universal ignorance respecting America and the Americans; and here I 
will leave the subject to work its own way out; the intention of these 
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papers being to develope peculiarities of character and custom, not to 
prejudice them. Evil report will always spread like a spot of vitriolic 
acid, staining all that is pure and fair with its own distempered spirit ; 
and the error of foreigners with respect to America, has been in regarding 
the rough back-woodsman as the body rather than the members; and in 
giving a few grotesque individual portraits as general characteristics of 
the people of the United States. 

To the sportsman, there is no field so interesting as America. The 
novelty of the incidents on the road, the pleasant freshness of the transac- 
tions of the turf, and the inexhaustible resources of the chase, would 
afford a variety sufficient to satisfy the most ardent son of Nimrod. 
Where can such sport be found by the brotherhood of the rod and line, as 
in the waters of the wilderness? I do not mean the low, sluggish, 
lagoons of the south—where the hopeless disciple of the good Izaak 
Walton, is fixed up to his knees in a bank of mud surrounded by a triple 
rank of huge alligators, sunning themselves on pine wood logs; while at 
every footstep in the woods he is liable to tread on a rattlesnake,—but in 
wandering on the untrodden banks of some sequestered stream, which 
deepening in the shadow of the overhanging trees, or glancing in the rays 
of the sun, leaps and dashes down its course to the ocean. 

Again, what can be more exhilirating than to rouse the deer in his 
native wilds, and wake the sleeping echoes of the forest with the cries of 
the chase? or what more spirit-stirring than to watch the first small cloud 
of dust, on the extreme edge of the prairie, rising rapidly, thicker, and 
nearer, as it whirls in its approach. There is a deep rushing sound, like 
the breath of a storm in the air; it sinks as the dust cloud descends into 
yon hollow; it swells again, it bursts upon the ear, as the herd of buffalo 
come thundering and panting in their speed. . Now they are close on us 
as we lie concealed ; the rifle is raised, there is a flash, a crack, a groan, 
and a noble bull rolls headlong on the plain. The frighted herd swerve 
from their fallen leader—for a moment they are in confusion, scattered, 
snorting, snuffing the air, and wildly tossing their shaggy heads; another 
flash, another groan, another buffalo falls, and with a roar of mingled fear 
and rage, they rush forward on their mad career and are gone. 

The Americans are themselves by nature fond of every manly exercise 
and noble sport, and moreover, so well ‘trained up in the way they should 
go,’ that as yet they do not, and I hope never will, depart from it. Gene- 
rally speaking, they are fearless riders, unerring shots, and expert anglers ; 
in the field, firm, unflinching, and game to the back-bone. If men of 
this mould be not sportsmen, why then, as poor Paddy said to Brian 
O’Borrhu, when he wanted a pair of leather breeches, ‘of what stuff are 
they to be made ?’ 

‘It can’t be helped,’ said the negro, when the rain drenched him to the 
skin; ‘massa order so; so be ’uman natur.’ And a provident dispensa- 
tion has endued the mind of man with an admirable elasticity, that adapts 
itself according to his sphere and habitation in the world. Who then 
would live in the primeval wilderness, and yet not love the chase? or, 
who could wander long and often in the deep glades of the forest, and not 
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become a sportsman? How much more, then should those, whose life 
is of the woods, whose every thought is primitive and sylvan, give up 
heart, body, soul, and all, to this engrossing passion? In manners sim- 
ple and artless, his heart untutored, and free from man’s artificial follies, 
the life of the backwoodsman is a day of bright and healthful sunshine. 
The light and joyous laugh of dawning childhood, is echoed back by the 
voice of the forest. The eye of the youth is charmed by the lofty trees 
and the various birds that nestle in their branches; the man is a hunter 
from necessity as well as from choice; and the ear of the aged listens to 
the soft and soothing whispers of memory, sounding in the evening 
wind of the wilderness. 

Now for a few words respecting brother Jonathan as a sporting charac- 
ter in his more social state; and first of his performances on the ‘road.’ 
The American stage-coach drivers are clever whips in their own way, but 
their ways are bad, take the word in what sense you will. They are 
exceedingly clumsy coachmen ; every man who drives four horses, seems 
to need as many hands as Briareus, and if you were not certain that he 
is on a coach-box, you would imagine him to be playing the harp, the 
movements of his hands are so quick and sovaried. Yet they getalong at 
a wonderful pace, considering the difficulties and dangers of the roads, 
together with the enormous weight of the machine, in which nine human 
beings are shut up, as close as pigs in a pen; however, on they do go by 
some means or other; getting over or through places which in any other 
part of the world would be deemed utterly impassable, displaying a most 
extraordinary combination of unfailing skill and ludicrous awkwardness. 

In the saddle they are fearless riders, but generally deficient in grace, 
and utterly negligent of the study of that most useful branch of horse- 
manship, a light hand; yet one of our crack riders would be very much 
bothered to follow a rough riding American through the scrub-oak thickets 
by them commonly called ‘black-jacks’—in which they seem to wind their 
way with perfect security and ease. 

As rifle shots, the Americans are unequalled—their quickness, preci- 
sion, and accuracy of aim, are truly astonishing, and must be seen in 
order to obtain full credit. Priest, in his travels in America, thus narrates 
a singular instance of their daring and skill. ‘During the late war, in 
1775, a company of riflemen formed from the backwoodsmen of Virginia, , 
was quartered here (Lancaster in New England,) for some time. Two 
of them alternately held a board only nine inches square between his 
knees, while his comrade fired a ball through it from a distance of one 
hundred paces.’ This account I can readily believe. In wandering one 
day on the shore of one of the many lesser lakes, which abound in the 
northern part of the state of New York, I met with a party of hunters, 
consisting of two men and a boy, the last loaded with a heap of fine black 
and grey squirrels. Two dogs tried the squirrels before them, when one 
or other of the marksmen would send his bullet into the animal’s eye, in 
order to preserve the skin unbroken. This I have seen them do many 
times in succession, both then and since, without the marksman ever 
once missing his object. In the western states the squirrel will often run 
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up a dead tree and lie close, hugging the bark which hangs loosely on 
the trunk. When they are in this position, the hunter will take a side- 
long aim at them, cutting the bark off from beneath the feet with the ball; 
the animal is killed by the concussion, and falls at his feet lifeless without 
a wound.* 

This opening chapter grows rather too long; yet there is one subject to 
be touched on in speaking of the sports and sportsmen of America—I 
tinean the Indian. The nature of the red man was once noble; his soul 
was free, his spirit pure as the wind which seems now to sigh over his 
desolation in the forest. How sadly changed and lowly fallen is he now. 
And shame to us that we should say it, civilization is the bitter water 
which has sullied the fountain of his life. Reviled, oppressed, hunted 
like a wild beast from his home, his heart died within him, and his new 
master at length succeeded in endowing him with a new spirit. His 
admiration turned to hate, his hope sunk in despair, his native generosity 
gave place to a deadly and implacable desire of revenge. Once free and 
unfettered as his native air, a creature to be trusted as truth, a man to be 
admired, a monarch of the wilderness ; he soon became a slave, a heart- 
less reprobate, an outcast. A canoe, with a few mats for encamping 
purposes, an empty rum bottle, to be filled from the canteen of any gene- 
rous (!) white man; some few pounds of parched corn and dried fish; a 
square axe, a gun, and an iron pot, constitute the wealth of the present 
North American Indian ; and thus furnished, he roves the wilds, a slave 
to every evil thought but fear. Alas! for the native Nimrods of the 
forest! Alas! for these lords of the wilderness! Their war-paths are 
trod by the foot of the oppressor, and cities are springing up on the ruins 
of their humble wigwams. Their favourite haunts are broken up, their 
sylvan solitudes disturbed, and soon their graves will be all that they 
retain of their once loved hunting grounds. The red men may sleep 
undisturbed in the depth of the forest, though in the plains the plough- 
share of the pale-faced stranger is tearing up tumuli of their fathers. 
The ancient sepulchral mounds of the aborigines are disappearing as the 
modern buildings of the intruders arise; and shortly the heroes of the 
battle-field, the council-fire, and the chase, will be regarded but as the 
imaginary creatures of romance. WILprake. 

New York, 1837. [New Sporting Magazine. 


* Upona similar principle, though not exactly by the same practice, the red- 
headed woodpeckers are killed in great numbers during the cherry-season in the 
southern states. A long pole, pliable, but more substantial than a fishing-rod, is 
lashed to the trunk of a cherry-tree, the top projecting a few feet above the upper- 
most branches. The bird coming in search of the fruit, and seeking for some 
convenient spot on which to alight, settles on the pole, when a person who is 
stationed at the foot of the tree, striking the lower end of the pole a smart blow 
with the hammer, the concussion instantly deprives the bird of life. Hundreds 
are often killed in the course of a single morning by this simple contrivance. 
{ We always take American ‘nuts’ of this kind cum grano salis.—Ed, N. 8. Mag.]} 
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FLY-FISHING. 


‘Ye’ll take the creel, and I'll take the gad,— 
Will ye go try the fishing, young lad ?—OLpD Sona. 

Fly-fishing—with how many delightful ideas is the word associated ! 
Who that has ever handled the ‘long-rod,’ hears fly-fishing named, in a 
populous city, on a lovely April day, wavering between sun-shine and 
shower, without thinking of scenes and objects that gladden the heart of 
man? The source of the favourite trout stream is near the top of a heath- 
clad hill, on whose sides a thousand unweaned lambs are sporting when 
the angler first sallies forth to the waters on the return of spring; and 
within a week of his killing his first creel-full for the season, he hears the 
note of the cuckoo as he is making his way to the stream. As the wel- 
come sound salutes his ear, he not forgetful of the superstitions of his 
boyhood—mechanically thrusts his hand into his pockets, and finds that it 
contains both money and a knife—three and sixpence, and an old ‘Wharn- 
cliffe’ which he bought at Sheffield, when ‘George the Fourth was king ;’ 
the omen is lucky—he will neither want money nor sport for a twelve- 
month to come. 

But descending with the stream into a more level country, what sees 
the angler there at a more advanced period of the season? F'air-skinned 
maidens—if he be in Scotland—paddling in a tub by the side a burn, with 
their petticoats kilted—like Jenny’s in the old song—a ‘foot above their 
knee.’ On the low, fertile haughs, he sees fields of corn just beginning 
to ear, and of meadow just ready for the scythe of the mower. Trees and 
bushes are now in full leaf; birds are singing in every wood and brake, 
and myriads of ‘insect youth’ are glancing to and fro above the surface of 
the water, from which every now and then a hungry trout rises and 
shortens the span of an ephemera, by swallowing it an hour or two before 
it would have died a natural death under the alders by the side of the 
stream. 

The flower on the elder bush and the less frequent song of the thrush 
and the blackbird indicate that midsummer is approaching, when the 
sheep-washing for a while interrupts the sport of the angler, and either 
sends him far away up among the hills to try for trout unsickened by the 
tar of the fleece, or causes him for a while to lay aside his rod to visit a 
relation or a friend at the town of Whereyewill, and to sport a ‘pony’ at 
the races. 

In July the water is generally too clear and too low—except in hilly 
districts where there is rain every other day—to allow of regular fly-fish- 
ing; but towards the end of the month or the beginning of August, when 
the streams, under the influence of St. Swithin, suddenly swell from bank 
to brae, grilse are caught towards their source, and now and then a salmon 
rewards the angler’s perseverance. When wheat is full ripe salmon begin 
to be in full roe; and when the corn is cut and stacked the angler lays 
aside his rod and creel for the season. As he is returning to his quarters 
on the conclusion of his last day’s sport, he finds that Simon Brown, the 
farmer of Nether-haugh—where he has often taken an early breakfast on 
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his way up the stream—is about to keep his ‘kirn supper ;’ and being 
pressed to stay and partake, he agrees; and gives one of the salmon 
which he has caught to mend the fare. At supper he takes his place at 
Simon’s board end, and after it is over—as he is a bachelor—he joins the 
dance, a country one of course, in the barn, with the farmer’s daughter 
as a partner. In the morning, after breakfast and ‘caulker,’ he takes his 
way homeward; and for a week after he finds himself humming the 
chorus of one of Oswald’s old songs : 


‘Dear Betty, dear Betty, dear Betty Brown.’ 


Though April in mild seasons generally affords the fly-fisher good sport, 
yet the cold wintry weather that we have had during the greater part of 
the present month, has almost entirely prevented the pleasurable exercise 
of the ‘gentle art.’ As spring this year seems to be postponed till the 
usual period of summer, the best season for the trout-fisher is yet to come. 
Though the rod fishers for salmon at Kelso had very good sport about the 
end of February and the beginning of March, * trout-fishers on the Border 
have had but little success during the present month. There have been 
no reports of well-filled creels from the Glen, the Bowment, the Kail, or 
the Jed. Few brethren of the rod have yet taken up their quarters at the 
Angler’s inn at Weldon-bridge, by ‘bonny Coquet side... The Hull an- 
glers have scarcely yet ventured as far as Driffield to try a cast in its far- 
famed becks. The Sheffield Jads have not yet tinged their steel with the 
blood of the Derwent trouts ; and the streams and lakes of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland are yet unthrashed by the fly-fishers of Manchester and 
Liverpool. A few early anglers from London—who ‘venture ere the 
swallow dares’—have already had a whip at the Colne and the Wandle, 
but their most certain catch has been a cold. 

Having said thus much on the incidental pleasures, present state, and 
future prospects of fly-fishing, it seems necessary to add a few words on 
the practice of the art. The best rods for trout-fishing are those that play 
with a regular spring, and which are neither too stiff towards the butt nor 
too supple at the top; and the most convenient length is from twelve to 
fitteen feet. The latter length is preferable for a tourist who may visit 
streams of various width ; as with a fifteen feet rod he can fish a narrow 
water as well as one that is comparatively broad, and cast with such a 
rod, if he be an artist, twenty-four yards of line, with about as much 
certainty as he can eighteen or twenty with a rod three feet shorter. In 
fishing a wide stream, the command of five or six yards more water is 
of great advantage to the angler, and the power of casting so much more 
line will frequently enable him to fish a likely place without the necessity 
of wading. Bag-rods which are joined by means of sockets are to be pre- 


* On Saturday, 25th February, one gentleman killed in the Tweed, near Kelso, 
eleven salmon; and on Monday, 27th, the noblemen and gentlemen residing there 
for the sake of enjoying the amusement of angling for salmon had excellent sport. 
In the Kelso water fifteen fish were killed by the Earl of Cadogan. Other anglers 
too who were out at the same time returned ‘well fished,‘ but none of them caught 
so many as his lordship. 
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ferred to such as are joined by means of screws, as the latter, in conse- 
quence of being more stiff at the joints, do not bend in so regular a curve. 
The top piece of a fly-rod ought ever to be joined to the next lower 
length by a socket, but ought to be neatly fitted to it by a ‘scare’ and tied 
on when at the water-side with a piece of well-waxed twine—an opera- 
tion which an angler who has the use of his fingers will perform in two 
minutes. A reel is necessary, not only that line may be given to a large 
fish, but that it may be lengthened or shortened as the occasion may 
require. A line of silk and hair is better than one either all hair or all 
silk ; as a hair line is apt, more especially on first using it, to run into 
kinks, and a silk one sinks too deep in the water. The foot-length or 
‘trail’ should consist of about five yards of fine and strong gut, and it 
ought to be knotted, not looped, to the casting line. It is generally advi- 
sable to fish with three flies, a stretcher, and two droppers, placed about 
three or four feet apart; for though the stretcher or tail-fly be mostly 
taken, as it alights on the water, yet a trout will not unfrequently seize 
one of the others as the ‘trail’ is drawn across the stream. 

On the subject of flies a great deal has been written ; and all that has 
been said about dressing the deceptive fly in exact imitation of a natural 
one is sheer nonsense. At the time when most trout are caught, the 
water is in such a state that the fish cannot distinguish any thing more 
than a general form. The trout perceives something fall on the water, 
which he supposes to be a fly, and he springs forward to seize it on the 
impulse of appetite, and waits not to scrutinize the species. After two or 
three casts, the deceptive fly, however neatly it may have been dressed, 
bears but a very remote resemblance to its pretended original, and it is 
extremely questionable, if a trout, when the water is rather discoloured 
and ruffled by a breeze—the best time for the angler—can distinguish the 
colour of the fly which he seizes. The old maxim, ‘that to catch trout, 
the flies ought to be dressed exactly in imitation of such natural flies as are 
then to be found near the water’—has no foundation in truth, for most 
trout are caught by flies which least resemble such as are found in 
nature. The prime object is to have flies formed of materials that are of 
the least possible weight, and do not absorb much water ; and the smaller 
they are, provided the hook will bear the weight of the fish and carry out 
the line, so much the better. One of the best fly-fishers of the present 
day, and one of the most poetical of writers on the subject—is it necessary 
to name Christopher North ?—has killed more than one salmon with a 
midge fly, and caught ten or twelve dozen of trout with a fly—if fly it 
could be called—formed of the leaf and yellow blossom of the broom. 

Let any angler who puts faith in the maxim above noticed, look at one 
of his most gaudy coloured flies when wet, through a large glass, of rather 
muddy water ina state of motion, and let him distinguish his favourite 
bits of green and blue if he can; and let him show his book of pretended 
fac-similes to an entomologist, and it will certainly puzzle the learned fly- 
catcher to decide their species. The most useful flies for trout fishing, 
may be classed under three general heads: black, of which the midge 
fly may be considered the type; red, the standard colour for which is the 
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reddish-brown hackle of a cock’s neck ; and brown, the colour of which 
may be represented by the wing of the red grouse or a wren’s tale. With 
flies and hackles dressed according to these standards of colour, the angler 
will catch the trout, if he knows how to use his tackle, in every stream 
and lake where they are to be found. The red hackle, either dressed as a 
palmer, or with brown or dark coloured wings, is one of the most gene- 
rally useful flies that an angler can have in his book. It is a killing fly 
every where ; In Ireland and in Wales, as well as in England and Scotland. 
In the rivers of America, and in the streams at the foot of the Himalayah 
mountains in Hindostan, English anglers have proved the excellence of 
the red hackle; which is as great a favourite with the trout and ‘mahseer’ 
of those countriesas it is with every species of the salmo fario in the 
pleasant streams of our native land. [New Sporting Magazine. 





(From the N. Y. Spirit of the Times.) 


FLY-FISHING. 


I have read in the Spirit of the Times of the 24th of June, a piece taken 
from the London New Sporting Magazine, headed ‘Fly-fishing.’ There 
is much correct information in that piece, but there is also much, in my 
opinion, to mislead new beginners in the art. I say beginners, for believe 
me, old and experienced fly-fishers will not be taken with a fly ‘formed of 
the leaf and yellow blossom of the broom.’ No, they will stick to the 
deceptive fly of the proper colour for the time. It is nonsense to believe 
there is a colour for every month—it is not so—for in fishing three mill 
pools on the same stream, on the same day, I have found, that to be suc- 
cessful, I had to change my fly and the colour of it at each pool; and in 
fishing in the same places a few days after, the only fly trout would rise 
to, was a small grey one, and to such a one they would rise freely in all 
the pools. In the early part of the season when the trout is poor, he will 
run at any thing; but towards June he becomes a perfect epicure in his 
feeding at such time. I would like to witness the success of a fisherman 
at one of our limped lime-stone brooks—more properly creeks—depending 
on the leaf and blossom of the broom for a fly : believe me he would ever 
after be a convert to the use of a well-dressed artificial one. I was once 
at Big Spring, in Cumberland Co. Pennsylvania, with a young friend from 
New York who said his flies were of the right sort. We commenced fish- 
ing near each other. Very soon I landed four or six brace, but not a trout 
would rise to his fly. I examined it, and found it a peacock body and 
peacock wing. I took a small grey fly from my own book and tied it on 
his hooks, and had the pleasure of seeing him kill fifteen brace with it. 
Another time I was at Silver Spring, in the same county. It was an 
evening of alternate clouds and sunshine, with a gentle breeze, and exactly 
what fly-fishers call a killing day; yet for one hour, not a trout would 
rise, although I changed my fly several times.—At last I tried a light rust- 
coloured body and long dark wing, and marked ‘Irish Salmon, and with 
that fly I killed, without changing the spot on which I stood, fourteen 
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trout weighing from two to two and a half pounds each. All I contend 
for, is, that much of our success in fishing depends on the size and colour 
of our flies, and the firmness of the gut or sinew next the fly. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for saying that I have been for more 
than forty-five years ardently attached to field sports, from the pulling 
down with a pack of stag-hounds the noble buck on our mountains, to the 
killing of rail and reed birds on the river sides, and I am convinced these 
same field sports have added ten years of life to a frame and constitution 
never robust. G. 


SPRING AND ITS SPORTS. 


BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL. 


Well, the snow is gone at last, thank heaven! and the floods having 
done all the mischief they could, in the way of upsetting bridges, toppling 
down cottages, and swimming away flocks of sheep have retired to their 
proper channels. Old Hyems, as we used to call him at school, has 
made his retiring bow, and Jack Frost (it is no pun to say so) has 
accepted the Chill-tern Hundreds. Sunshine is really sunshine now, 
bright and warm, as it ought to be, not the deceptive glare that used to 
lure us from our homes a while ago, and then leave us in the middle of 
some cold common, shivering and dithering like a whole grove of aspens. 
No: sunshine is now no longer ‘all moonshine,’ as a thousand little 
peeping flowers, and a thousand little warbling birds can testify. A new 
world-creation is going forward, for it is not to be pretended that what we 
have been in the habit of treading upon for the last three months was a 
world. Nota bit of it—that was only the raw material, the rudis indi- 
gestaque moles, the informe ingens, the chaos of the mighty fabric that we 
are going to see raised under our eyes. Philosophers, avaunt! cosmogo- 
nists, hold your tongues! you have nothing to do, all of you, but stand 
still, and you will see a world created, not only better than you can do it, 
but without an atom of the pother and fuss you make—without so much 
as a single earthquake, comet, volcano, or subterranean fire—aye, or even 
a hypothesis! That mighty conjuror, the sun (which I know you set no 
more store by than an old gas lamp) will do it all. Animals of all sorts, 
quadruped, triped, and biped, wake at his nod; flowers burst forth from 
every bank, buds from every bough; earth, air, and water, are teeming 
with new life; the very rocks themselves are unable to resist the genial 
influence, and gush forth in a thousand glittering springs. Nothing 
remains torpid now but man’s heart, and that—but stay! we shall grow 
cynical if we trust ourselves longer on this subject, and we have no mind 
to meet the coming spring with a frown instead of a joyous countenance. 
Away with melancholy!—carpe diem—sentimental moralizing stands 
adjourned till next November. 

Off at the rate of five miles an hour, now we go into our beloved fields, 
renewing old acquaintanceships at every turn, awakening old emotions at 
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every step. The old wood-paths, the old hill-tops, the old river-holmes, 
aye, even the old stiles and gate posts are recognized with tenderness, and 
revisited with delight. It is true that these, our first walks, are not with- 
out their sorrows. The billman has been at work among the hedge rows, 
and the timber merchant has carried away many a goodly tree. The 
coolness, too, with which these gentlemen gloss over their enormities is 
not the least harrowing part of the business. That old hedger, for 
instance, calls upon us to admire as a capital good job,’ the ruin which he 
has effected on one of our most bowery lanes, by cutting down, and 
pleaching the hedges to the pattern of a sheep hurdle; and the farmer, 
who has been the cause of the downfall of yonder magnificent elm, calls 
upon us to say if we don’t think he has made a ‘nice open.’ Now, as we 
gaze into the air during these aforesaid rambles of ours, we see odd look- 
ing flocks of birds flying in odd-looking figures across the landscape, or 
wheeling about, and making all manner of odd noises over our heads. 
These are migratory birds, but whether just arriving or just departing, is 
more than we can tell, for our ornithology unhappily goes into a mighty 
small compass. At*the same time, all manner of queer-looking insects 
come fluttering about us (and biting us as a matter of course,) humming 
all sorts of merry tunes, and making all sorts of merry curvets in the air, 
but our entomology, God knows, is as defective as our ornithology, and if 
you want to know the names of ’em, you must go and ask Swammerdam 
or Samouelle. Now, clouds, which for the last half year or so have been 
nothing but huge masses of black vapour, begin to assume all manner of 
fantastic and beautiful shapes, and, to a mind in the slightest degree ima- 
ginative, form magnificent pictures of themselves. Now gipsies, who 
have been missing for at least as long a period, re-appear from goodness 
(or rather badness) knows where, and fortune-telling and sheep-stealing 
resume their accustomed vigour. Ploughs in all directions are cutting up 
the country (sad sight for the foxhunters!) and Dobbin, Smiler, and 
Madam have a weary time of it; the ploughmen themselves, and the little 
urchins who attend them, are strongly affected by the influence of the 
season, and evince their blitheness by whistling all manner of lugubrious 
airs, in all manner of minor keys. Now, as quarter-day approaches, we 
meet on turnpike roads, great ponderous sky-high wagons, laden with 
all manner of tables and chairs, and tubs and barrels, and clocks and 
cradles, and benches and corner-cupboards, and churns and cheese- 
presses, and mattresses and feather-beds, and on the very tip-top of all 
a nest of laughing children, shouting and screaming, and thinking it 
the finest fun alive to be rolling along thus, and seeing all sorts of nice, 
new, strange places. I need not tell you, after this, that it is a farmer 
removing, to our mind one of the saddest sights that the world has to 
offer. Your tradesmen now may change his residence at his pleasure. 
A removal from King street to Queen street may even be an advantage. 
But for a farmer to leave his old home is a violation of the order of 
nature. ‘Browns of the grange,’ and ‘Burtons of the hill,’ seem names 
so naturally associated, that our minds refuse to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of a change. It becomes a personal affair, and we feel half inclined 
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to call out the landlord, and advertise the bailiff for breach of humanity. 
Browns and ‘the grange’ seem so necessary to each other that to sepa- 
rate them appears nothing less than a revolution in agriculture. Gene- 
rations and generations of Browns have lived and died there. We knew 
the grandfather Brown, of our own knowledge; and our grandfather 
knew his grandfather. Sir Everhard (the landlord) piques himself upon 
his family having come in at the conquest. Brown’s, I believe, came in 
at the conquest too. Remove Brown, and where is the guarantee for the 
stability of any of our institutions? It is like moving the land itself; an 
earthquake would be a less evil; our geography is upset by it; our land- 
marks are thrown into disorder; we are unable to describe our where- 
about; we don’t know where we are. But we are again getting into the 
doleful—and we had made a vow to be nothing but merry throughout the 
whole of this paper. Back to our spring sights! 

Now, returning home some dusky evening towards the end of March, 
our eyes are dazzled and our spirits startled by the appearance of a vast 
incendiarism, which illuminates half the horizon, and imparts to the whole 
heavens a most diabolic glow. At first we are inclined to regard it as a 
natural phenomenon—but phenomenon soon gives place to Swing, and 
we almost expect to see that gentleman start out of every bush we meet, 
lantern in hand and lucifer matches in his pocket. No cause for appre- 
hension of any sort, however, for it is nothing more than the annual 
firing of the gorse on the neighbouring common, to make way for the 
young shoots for the purpose of pasturage. Now young gentlemen and 
ladies go a violetting, a primrosing, ora daffodilling, as the case may be, 
and many are the pretty airs and graces that these latter give themselves 
in getting over a hedge, or showing their legs in scrambling up a bank. 
Now summer tourists spread out their maps and con over their manuels 
du voyageur ; ten thousand trips to the Rhine are meditated in chimney- 
corners, a like number of rambles through Switzerland, and ten times ten 
thousand excursions to Paris, Calais, and Boulogne. Now building, 
which, like every thing else, has been at a dead stand-still, is resumed in 
all its horror; our very prettiest hillsides, our most cherished wildernesses, 
all our pleasant river reaches, all our flowery forest banks are dotted with 
damnable red cottages (excuse the expression, gentlemen sportsmen!) 
our choicest bits of park scenery are hemmed in by villanous searlet- 
crimson walls, and to crown all, the wardens of our fine old parish church 
have decreed a new vestry. Now gardening ladies are all alive, tripping 
about with their miniature rakes and forks, and scattering their seeds in 
all directions. Such digging and delving, and trowelling and spudding, 
and watering and soiling up! such huntings after missing tools, such 
accusations of seeds purloined, such littering about of little brown paper 
parcels no bigger than your thumb, such sendings to the nurseryman 
for half-ounces of this, and quarter of an ounce of that! lord, it puts one 
all in a tremble to think of it! Come in to their dinners they will not: 
this is one of Flora’s lucky days: not a moment of it is to be lost: to- 
morrow things won’t grow. Well, well, heaven prosper their labours! 
for it is a glorious sight they are providing for us—the exhibition is one 
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little pleasaunce of all that nature has of most beautiful to offer, in all 
her beautiful and bountiful domain. Now—Mr. Murphy having been 
duly consulted—sketching parties are resumed, and porte-crayons and 
camp-stools are in great demand. The poor peasant in his mud cottage 
is suddenly overwhelmed by an irruption of smart visitors, with footmen 
and pony-chaises, which he at first sets down as a charitable visitation, 
but soon finds out his mistake, poor fellow, and puts as good a face on 
the matter as circumstances will allow. Tumble down mills and super- 
annuated barns are now greatly sought after; an old tree with a hole in 
it, or a wooden bridge with a couple of ducks below, is an object of abso- 
lute idolatry. It was but the other day that I encountered what seemed 
to me to be a congregation of primitive Methodists, listening to some 
favourite preacher, placed in the midst of them; but on approaching the 
spot, found it was only the young ladies of Miss Birch’s ‘Establishment’ 
taking thirty-seven sketches of widow Baker’s pigstye. Now, in towns, 
barrel-organs and white mice re-appear, and a little later in the season, 
broom-girls ‘from Teutschland,’ and stilt-girls from France. Now oysters 
go out and lambs come in, and chimney sweeps begin to turn up their 
noses,at good Welch mutton. Now crocusses and snow-drops are set 
out in little wooden boxes on window sills, and tulips and hyacinths are 
seen through the glass in fine houses, and the gardener’s shop presents a 
fine spectacle of Van Thols and narcissuses. Now roads get dusty, and 
water-carts go about—making it ten times dustier than ever. Now birds 
nests are in season, and little boys come home with dislocated arms and 
legs, which cross mothers soon flog into joint again. Now is hatching 
time in farm houses, and baskets of young chicks and ducklings stand by 
the fire-side, or whole broods of them come running between your legs, 
and getting trod on, and setting you at outs with the farmer’s wife for a 
twelve-month to come. Now the old swallow that has built for the last 
four years in the corner of the summer house, makes his appearance 
again; you are quite sure it was he, having, by way of inducing him to 
come again, cut off one of his claws at parting. Now—but we shall go 
on nowing, till we have filled half the New Sporting Magazine ; and not 
a word has yet been said on the sporting part of the subject. And has 
spring nothing for the sportsman? ‘The baying of a thousand otter- 
hounds, the tinkling of a thousand racing bells, the neighing of a thou- 
sand steeple-chasers, the whirling of a thousand fishing reels, and the 
flashing of thousands upon thousands of trout, salmon, grayling, carp, 
tench, perch, roach, chub, barbel, dace, bleak, rudd, bream, cum multis 
aliis quod, &c. sufficiently attest the contrary. 

Steeple-chasing—so called after the manner of lucus a non lucendo 
because nobody ever heard of a steeple having any thing to do with the 
matter—steeple-chasing is a sport that with us, as with the rest of Old 
England, has advanced much in fashion of late years. We have several 
steeple-chases in the neighbourhood: the Hunt Steeple-chase: the 
Cricket Club Steeple-chase : the Whist Club Steeple-chase: 
indeed there is scarcely a club in the county but takes the field on this 
oceasion ; and it will by no means be a matter of surprise to us if we read 
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some of these days, in the county paper, an advertisement of the Wil- 
lowford Original Royal Incorporated Teetotallers’ Steeple-chase—the 
prize to consist of a first-rate silver teapot, with ten pounds—of twankay— 
added by the honorary members of the society. 

The Cricket club concern is the crack one amongst us, being the oldest 
established, and supported by an annual purse from the county members. 
For some time previously to its ‘coming off,’ it becomes the leading sub- 
ject of all sporting conversations in the neighbourhood. The farmer at 
market, the squire by the cover side—all have some inquiry to make or 
some opinion to give concerning it. Bets, of course, are laid in abun- 
dance, and committees are chosen to set out the ground. Where the 
ground is to be, nobody knows till the last moment; but everybody has 
some wise conjecture or other on the subject; and consequently a thou- 
sand places are named as positively fied upon, not one of which per- 
haps has ever been thought of. The consequence is, that we set off at 
last, like the knights errant of old, without any very distinct idea of 
whither we are going or where we shall stop. All we know is that the 
race is to come off somewhere in the neighbourhood of Waterless village, 
and thitherward we direct our steps. The road is full of cavaliers, like 
ourselves wandering at the will of fate, asking directions of every one, 
and receiving as many contradictory answers as there are questions 
propounded. One says this way, another that: some are inclined for 
Bentley Rough, others stick out for Dagley Spiny, but nobody knows 
for certain; even the toll-gate man, who knows every thing, is ignorant 
of that; and old farmer Styche, who has got a brother who has a son who 
is going to ride somebody's horse in the race, knows no more than that the 
tits are to saddle and weigh at the Rose and Crown stables on the London 
road. That is something, however, and with this new information, we 
trot forward to the Rose and Crown stables, where we make sure we shall 
hear all about it. The Rose and Crown, gentle reader, is nothing more 
than a common hedge ale-house, and owes all its importance on this 
occasion to the accident of its lying in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the starting place. That it is important, doubt not: the fashionablest hotel 
in all London, the most splendid café in all the Palais Royal, are nothing 
in comparison ; and as for the host himself this morning, there is nothing 
to come up to him between this and Navy Island. He is here and there 
and everywhere ; ordering, countermanding, advising, reproving, whis- 
pering, shouting, insisting, imploring, praying, swearing, running, jump- 
ing, handing over pots of porter, tumbling over benches, drawing corks, 
mixing glasses of brandy and water, hunting the last week’s newspaper, 
dealing out ‘real Havannas’ with straws in them, blowing up his wife, 
kicking the children, dismissing the ostler and re-engaging him all in a 
breath—in short exhibiting himself in so many forms, and fulfilling so 
many offices, that Harlequin himself, or Julius Cesar at his best, were 
but fools to him. It is true that he is rather bewildered at times—deliver- 
ing pints of ale instead of half-pints, giving change for sixpence in half- 
crown pieces, sticking cigars into glasses of gin and water instead of tea- 
spoons, and trying to unlock the stable door with the key of the ale tap. 
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And no wonder ; for it is not every day that the Rose and Crown is so 
honoured with custom ; and with a whole kitchen full, and parlour full, 
and bar full, and road full of visitors, all calling to be helped at once, 
no marvel, I say, if our worthy host’s mind is a little agitated on the 
occasion. 

But see! the horses are making their appearance: from all quarters, 
clothed up to the very tips of their ears; and the jockeys buttoned up in 
rough great coats, come trotting in one after another on the very sorriest 
of sorry hacks—(query, why is it that jockeys must always be mounted 
either on the very best horses or the very worst scrubs?) Now the 
weighing is completed at the Rose and Crown stables, and a general 
move is made towards the scene of action. It is not far off, though it 
takes some time to get there, on account of the narrowness of the lane 
that leads to it, and the number of vehicles that are crowding along. 
Having succeeded in passing all these, and only running over about five 
or six ladies with ecard lists, we find ourselves fairly on the ground. 
The course stands full in view, marked out by party-coloured flags ; and 
the farm-house on the opposite hill side is pointed out to us as the finish- 
ing point of the race. All along the lane which runs parallel with the 
course, and even in the fields themselves, are groups of knowing (and 
unknowing) ones examining and criticising the line; of course finding 
all manner of fault with the committee, for choosing the jumps too high 
(or too low,) the ground too heavy (or too light,) the brooks too wide (or 
too narrow,) and in short every thing about it too something or other. 
But it is in the last field or two that the great throng of visitors appears. 
Here carriages are seen driving about the ground, or standing unhorsed. 
in some convenient spot for a good view; here groups of ‘elegantly 
attired females,’ as the newspapers say, are promenading about the green 
turf, as much at home, to all appearance, as if they were treading the 
floor of a ball-room. Young gentlemen on very spirited horses are 
setting one another jumps over the neighbouring hedges, and cause 
infinite merriment to the surrounding bumpkins and bumpkinesses, as 
they go pitching about in their saddles, and are within an inch of 
breaking their necks at every attempt. In another quarter we see knots 
of betting men with very long faces and very short great coats, trying to 
prove that most difficult of ail questions—which is the greatest rogue of 
the lot. I have already said—or ought to have said—that farmer Strong- 
i’th’arm’s house is to be the ultima thule of the race. Farmer Strongi’- 
th’arm’s house, therefore, is in a very great state of bustle and excite- 
ment. Every stall in his stables is occupied by two horses at least; 
barns, cow-sheds, and wagon-houses, are equally in request. The man- 
sion itself is literally besieged with visitors—farmer Strongi’th’arm did’nt 
know he had half so many dear friends before. But to give him his due, 
jolly old fellow, he has no mind to be squeamish on the occasion, and 
dispenses his jorums of anno-domini and hunches of pork-pie with an 
unsparing hand. All the servants about the farm, of course, have holi- 
day, and have arranged all the wagons and carts they can lay hands on 
into a sort of rustic grand stand, which they have filled with their 
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wives and children, friends, relatives, and acquaintance. One of the 
gentlemen has ‘brought his fiddle with him;’ and be sure he has no rest 
till he has played all the tunes he knows twenty times over—except Jim 
Crow, which he is obliged to play forty times. 

Now old farmer Strongi’th’arm’s kitchen clock strikes three, and the 
gentleman who is to start the horses, after expressing his surprise at the 
fact, takes a last pull at farmer Strongi’th’arm’s double XX and canters 
off to perform the duties of his office. The horses are already in the 
field, looking their very best; and in a few minutes more the jockeys 
are on their backs, as smart as white-topped boots and gay silk jackets 
can make them. Wagers are renewed with increased ardour, and betting- 
books and ever-pointed pencils are at work in all directions. The ‘young 
gentleman from Liverpool,’ who has come to sport his money and show 
off a bit, and in whose mind a bet is a bet—half-crown against half-crown, 
guinea against guinea—is surely puzzled by the many varieties of wager 
that are offered him—backing the field, naming the winner, taking the 
long odds, &c. &c.—and more particularly, by the apparent anomaly of 
laying four to one against the favourite. Mr. Johnson’s Double-wicket 
has been the favourite up to the present day ; but somebody has heard it 
whispered somewhere or other, by some one whose name he is not at 
liberty to mention, that Double-wicket, who is a very vicious horse, has 
been reported to have taken a grip at his groom's breeches and swallowed 
a portion of the leather: in consequence of which Double-wicket has 
gone rapidly down in the betting, and Mr. Jackson’s Long-stop has taken 
his place. The favourites now are Mr. Jackson’s Long-stop, Mr. John- 
son’s’ Double-wicket, and Mr. Robinson’s Tip-and-go; all three known 
good ’uns, and mounted by crack riders. In fact it is the riders that 
chiefly influence the betting; steeple-chasing in this differing from ordi- 
nary racing—that in the one the horse is the great object of consideration, 
in the other the jockey. Consequently, instead of hearing ‘two to one on 
the old horse,’ or ‘three to two on the mare,’ it’s ‘I will back Tom Smith 
against the field,’ or ‘I will take four to one against Dick Brown.’ 

And now arises a new and most knotty point to settle; where must we 
iake our stand? are we.to see the start or the finish? are we to plant 
ourselves by the rasper at the brook, or the bullfinch at the osier-bed ? 
shall we take up a position by the in-and-outer at the lane or the out-and- 
outer at the common? will it be pleasantest to see our friends stifled in 
the canal, or break their necks at the ox-fence 2? We would fain see all; 
but as Paddy says, ‘can’t be in two places at once, like a bird’ At last 
we make up our minds to post ourselves by the middlemost of the last 
three fences, so as to command a view of the finish and run in, and a 
glance of so much else of the race as circumstances will allow. No 
sooner said than done. We are close by the last flag but one, and have 
established a keen look out to windward. In a little time the horses 
appear in view, and there is a general.cry of ‘here they are!’ which is 
kept up for several minutes after every body knows all about it. Here 
they come, bobbing over the hedges, and helter-skeltering along the fields 
at best pace: red, blue, green, and yellow—purple, white, orange and 
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harlequin. A general murmur is heard along the line, and cries of ‘now 
Long-stop !"—‘now Double-wicket!’—-‘now Smith!"—‘now Brown!’ 
issue from a thousand quarters at once. Bets are still offered and taken ; 
and Long-stop grows more in favour every moment. See how beauti- 
fully he took that flight of hurdles! and how cleverly Dick Brown lifted 
him over that ox-fence! Long-stop must win, and ‘no mistake,’ as the 
Liverpool gentleman says. Look at him now! how he flies over that bit 
of maiden turf! and with what courage he charges that double-milled 
bullfinch! He is through now, and disappears for a moment behind the 
plantation. Double-wicket and Tip-and-go are keeping a good place for 
second, and a horse that nobody ever heard of, Mr. Tomlinson’s Up-for- 
innings, is waiting closely upon them. The plantation is passed now, 
and the horses re-appear. ‘The horses! but where is Long-stop? the 
favourite, invincible Long-stop? Another moment brings the news— 
that Long-stop is down in a ditch. How the devil the news manages to 
come in such a short space of time is a marvel to me? but such is the 
fact, and we leave philosophers to account for it. Double-wicket and 
Tip-and-go are now the leading horses, running neck-and-neck together, 
and jumping cheek-by-jowl over their fences? Up-for-Innings close in 
their wake on a good line of hisown. A stiff wattled hedge is before 
them, with a ditch on one side and a stout rail on the other. They both 
charge it together, and both clear it without touching a twig; but Double- 
wicket has been put at it too strong, and comes floundering upon his nose 
on the other side. After a scramble of sixteen yards or so, Tom Smith 
has him on his legs again, and holds him together as best he may over 
the wheat fallow that follows. He is still ahead of Up-for-Innings, and 
not without hopes of yet winning the race. The next fence gives him 
new hopes. Tip-and-go has taken his spring from a rotten bank, and 
eomes smash in the middle of the adjoining hedge. No great harm done, 
however, and off-he jumps again, with Double-wicket close at his side, 
and as little notion of giving in as ever he had in his life. Away, away 
they go, neck and neck and head to head—their spring is so exactly 
uniform, their stride so nicely matched, that they seem as if propelled by 
the same movement; like two Siameses, in fact, engaged in a little frater- 
nal emulation. All eyes are upon them, and as they approach the last 
field, their names upon all lips. Hearts beat and hands tremble, and eyes 
almost start out of their sockets to watch them over the fence—the last 
but one in the race. They are at it now, and a teaser it is—in go the 
Brummagems, and to work goes the whalebone—every voice is hushed, 
and you may hear the crackle of every twig as they brush over the stiff 
black-thorn together. The riders now try to put them to their speed, for 
they are in the last field, and the first over the next hedge is the winner of 
the prize. But they have taken too much out of them to make very 
quick running, and it is with much ado they can boil up a gallop at all. 
They do all that horse (and man) can do, however, and neither will yield 
an inch to the other. Life is evidently no consideration—glory is all; ‘let 
us do or die,’ is the only motto ; every nerve, ligament, muscle, vein, and 
artery is strained to the utmost—their hearts are ready to burst, but their 
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spirits never quail fora moment. All eyes are upon them—they approach 
the goal—the old turf resounds with their steps—the ranks close in upon 
them as they pass—a rush is made to see them get over the last fence— 
already is the cheer of triumph hanging on a thousand lips to greet the 
victor—the fence is here—they are at it—*Tip-and-go wins!’ ‘Long-stop 
has it!’ are shouted in our ears by a thousand different voices—but before 
‘Long-stop,’ or ‘Tip-and go,’ can take this spring, ‘Up-for-innings’ has 
rushed by them both, and made his way into the next field! 

Three cheers for ‘Up-for-innings’—hip, hip, hip!—and ‘Long-stop’ and 
‘Tip-and-go,’ are thought no more of than so many wagon horses. All 
crowd round the winner, and felicitate Mr. Thomas Thomson, his rider: 
who having been most infernally cut in the early part of the day, is in no 
very great hurry to answer their congratulations. The next half hour is 
occupied in ascertaining Mr. Thomas Thompson’s avoirdupois, in inqui- 
ries after missing horses, getting others out of ditches, setting dislocated 
shoulders, settling (and disputing) wagers, askings out to dinner, arrang- 
ing cricket matches, getting up subscriptions for next year’s race, bidding 
good-bye to farmer Strongi’th’arm, and seeing the young gentleman from 
Liverpool, ‘considering himself horsewhipped’ by a blackleg from New- 
market, who has been taking him in with some queer, round-about, 
three-cornered sort of wager that he did’nt understand. 

The evening is finished up by a dinner at the Cricketers’ Arms, where 
the rider of the first horse has his health drunk with three times three ; on 
which, he, of course, declares himself ‘unaccustomed to public speaking,’ 
and begs to propose the health of the rider of the second horse, who in 
his turn begs to propose the health of the rider of the third horse : and 
so on to the end of the chapter: when—the president having toasted the 
vice, and the vice the president, and the ex-president the ex-vice-presi- 
dent, and the ex-vice-president the ex-president, and the president elect, 
the vice-president elect, and every body else having toasted somebody or 
other, and a great deal of shouting having been gone through, and a great 
deal of wine having been ‘drunk on the premises’—the chairman begs to 
give the health of his worthy friend the waiter with three times three, and 
Mary the chambermaid with similar honours. Then the party breaks up, 
and such as can find their way to their own homes do so, the rest being 
quietly bedded down on sofas and patent sliding chairs, and left to live over 
again in their dreams the events of the ‘Willowford and Westbridge Royal 
United Cricket Club Steeple-chase.’ [New Sporting Magazine. 





New Courses 1n Misstssipp1.—No better evidence of the increasing 
interest felt in the improvement of the blood stock in the south-west is 
required, than the fact that within a few months, new race tracks have 
been laid out and clubs formed at Holly Springs, Benton, Lexington, and 
Canton, Miss. A friend writes that many gentlemen are turning their 
attention to breeding for the turf, and with sanguine prospects of success. 


[Spirit of the Times. 
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AQUATIC REGISTER. 
OPENING OF THE SEASON. 


The aquatic season has commenced, and our bark, as a matter of course, 
is again under weigh, with a crew on board constantly on the ‘look out; 
and let the weather be fair or foul, we shall not lose any opportunity, nor 
spare any exertion, to render our accounts of the sports of the wave in 
every way deserving of that patronage which has hitherto been so libe- 
rally bestowed upon us. As regards yachting, much has been adduced 
by us and others in proof of its beneficial results, but none miore forcibly 
expresses himself on the subject than a well known gallant officer, and 
we cannot do better than quote his own words on this occasion. He 
observes, that ‘of all the amusements entered into by the nobility and gen- 
try of our island, there is not one so manly, so exciting, so patriotic, or so 
national as yacht-sailing. It is peculiar to England, not only from our 
insular position and our fine harbours, but because it requires a certain 
degree of energy and a certain degree of income rarely to be found else- 
where. It has been wisely fostered by our sovereigns, who have felt that 
the security of the kingdom is increased by every man being more or less 
a sailor, or connected with the nautical profession. It is an amusement 
of the greatest importance to the country, as it has much improved our 
ship building and our ship fitting, while it affords employment to our sea- 
men and shipwrights.’ All persons, we think, must agree in the opinions 
thus expressed. Of late, the advantages arising out of this health-promo- 
ting amusement have become much more apparent, and the spirit of 
emulation among the members of the numerous clubs has caused so much 
additional attention to be paid to the building of vessels, that increased 
improvements in their construction and equipment are being made in 
every succeeding season. This desideratum, it must be acknowledged, 
has been mainly accomplished by the establishment of clubs in almost 
every part of the kingdom; for the members found it necessary, in order 
to enter into competition for the numerous prizes given to be sailed for 
with any chance of success, not only to improve the vessels then in their 
possession, but to bring out others superiorly constructed, and thus keep 
pace with the many thousand amateurs who have enrolled themselves 
members of the various yachting societies. Of these clubs, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, at Cowes, ranks ‘first and foremost.’ The list of the 
numerous splendidly built yachts, which appeared in our paper a short 
time since, will at one glance show its importance, and prove, in a 
national point of view, the necessity of its being countenanced by all 
well-wishers of their country. Among the others which also rank high, 
may be included the Royal Western Yacht Club, whose English division 
is at Plymouth, and the Irish division at Limerick ; the Royal Northern, 
of Greenock and Belfast; Royal Irish, at Dublin; the Royal Cork; the 
Royal Thames, of London; the Royal Victoria, also of London; and 
many others, worthy especial patronage. Thousands of yachts are, by 
the members of these clubs, annually brought on the waters of the Clyde, 
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the Lagan, the Liffy, the Lee, the Shannon, the Tamar, the Medina, and 
the Thames, which places fogn the principal stations of rendezvous 
where aquatic amusements of every description frequently take place. 
We had intended to notice in this column the preparations made, and the 
proceedings likely to occur during the season, among our brother yachters 
belonging to those clubs alluded to above; but as our advices from the 
different ports have not yet arrived, we must confine ourselves to what we 
have witnessed with our own eyes and heard with our own ears. We 
shall, therefore, without further preface, commence with the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, the members of which distinguished society opened 
their season on Thursday week, by their annual trip down old Father 
Thames. Before entering, however, into the particulars of the cruise, 
we shall merely observe, that this club was instituted in August, 1823: 
but at that time it excited but little public attention, although many excel- 
lent matches emanated from it, and at a subsequent period it would have 
fallen to the ground altogether, had not a staunch patron of the sport 
stretched forth his hand, and helped it out of its difficulties. This patri- 
otic conduct, for such we may justly term it, was not to be forgotten, and 
an admirable portrait of the public spirited veteran and much esteemed 
gentleman, is at the present time placed in the club room. From that time 
the institution has gradually gained strength, but it was not until late 
years that it began to assume any thing like the importance which at pre- 
sent appertains to it in the aquatic world. On the demise of one of its 
most worthy commodores, a gentleman was called to take the helm, by 
whose strenuous exertions, combined with his upright and liberal conduct 
(by which he secured the respect and esteem of the members,) the club 
rapidly flourished, and is now become more distinguished than its most 
sanguine supporters could have anticipated, the yachts on the list amount- 
ing to sixty-two in number, and the gentlemen enrolled as members to 
upwards of two hundred and twenty, among whom are many of the most 
influential patrons of nautical recreations. In speaking thus of the present 
head of the club, we must, in justice, also observe, that he has been most 
ably seconded by the other officers of the society, and by none in a more 
efficient manner than the present worthy treasurer. Her Majesty is now 
the patroness of the club, and Admiral Sir T. M. Hardy, Bart. G. C. B. 
Vice Patron. Ata late meeting it was agreed that a splendid cup should 
be sailed for in June, by all yachts not exceeding twenty-five tons, in 
honour of the Queen’s coronation. It has been resolved that every suc- 
ceeding cup given by the club should be of the increased value of £50 
each, excepting the one sailed for above-bridge; and that the first match 
of the season should be sailed on the 19th of May. 

But to the opening of the season. About four o’clock, Mr. Gunston’s 
yacht, the Sabrina, appeared off Greenwich, on board of which the com- 
modore hoisted his flag, and shortly afterwards got under weigh, with a 
leading and stiffish breeze, followed by the Messrs. Stoke’s Victorine, 
Messrs. Snooks and Cassell’s Widgeon, Mr. Barron’s Princess Victoria, 
Mr. Lloyd’s Jack Tar, Mr. Hope’s Success, Mr. Egan’s Petrel, Mr. Holt’s 
Ripple, Mr. Chillingsworth’s Ocean, Messrs. Everitt and White’s Forti- 
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tude, Mr. Davidson’s Oberon, the Moor Park, the Rose, the Peggy, Ber- 
mudian Maid, and about half a dozen others, having on board a number 
of the members of the Club and their friends. Many of the yachts had 
undergone considerable alterations and decorations during the recess. 
The Sabrina’s cabin afforded us much gratification. The admirably exe- 
cuted paintings by Mr. G. Gunston adorned the sides. The first repre- 
sents the Sabrina rounding the boat at Gravesend in advance during a 
match ; the second, the same vessel coming in the winner off Greenwich ; 
the third, the Gazelle and Sabrina off the North Foreland; the fourth, the 
Sabrina off the Reculvers; and in the next, we see her in a gale off the 
Isle of Sheppy, in 1834, when the boat and nearly all on board had a nar- 
row escape of going down, but the Preventive men came to the assistance 
of the crew, and conveyed them on shore. The vessel being left riding 
by her kedge, dragged in the night, and drifted over to Faversham, where 
she fortunately got into a good berth, and sustained but trifling damage ; 
yet the expenses of this disaster, including the remuneration to the Pre- 
ventive men, amounted to upwards of £50. The sixth and last painting, 
however, is considered the chef d’euvre of the artist. It represents the 
Sabrina going out of the outer harbour of Ramsgate by moonlight. The 
colouring is beautifully soft, and the whole scene is excellently delineated 
and executed. Messrs. Snooks and Cassell’s Widgeon, has undergone 
such extensive improvements, that we at first mistook her for a new ves- 
sel. She is now one of the handsomest yachts of her tonnage on the 
river, and the patent sheathing has been brought into requisition, instead 
of copper. ‘The Messrs. Stokes have shifted the mast of the Victorine 
more aft. Of the construction of this vessel, we have more than once 
had occasion to speak in terms of eulogy, and her sailing during the cruise 
gave indication of increased speed. The Ada Jane, which has so fre- 
quently distinguished herself, has been purchased by Mr. T. Hewes, and 
she is now being increased to 18 tons. A new yacht, called, we believe, 
the Gnome, of 23 tons, the property of Mr. Messor, of Stratford, Essex, 
we observed underweigh. She is a fine, bold-looking craft, but appeared 
to us to have rather too much sheer. We, however, only saw her at a dis- 
tance, and must refrain from further allusioa to her for the present. The 
whole of the yachts were not long in running down to Erith; there they 
dropt anchor for the night, it being usual for the respective crews to assem- 
ble in the evening at Mrs. Mytton’s, the Crown Inn. About eight o’clock, 
the Commodore took the chair, and perhaps, on no previous occasion, was 
the long room so much crowded by the admirers of aquatic sports, nearly 
200 gentlemen being present. We have so repeatedly reported the pro- 
ceedings of this annual visit to Erith, that it is only necessary for us now 
to state, that it proved as usual, one of the most pleasant and convivial 
evenings that can possibly be imagined. Several yachts, in addition to 
those already enumerated, joined the fleet in the course of the evening, 
and there could not have been less than thirty vessels off Erith at one time 
and among them we noticed, the celebrated Yda, of the Royal Victoria 
Club. It having been duly notified by the Commodore, that in the morn- 
ing the Sabrina would get underweigh for Margate, numbers were on the 
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qui vive as early as six o’clock, on Friday morning, and in about half an 
hour, the majority of the vessels had left the rendezvous. It gave us 
great gratification to see so many of the large class yachts following the 
Sabrina. The wind had veered more to the west, and there was quite 
enough of it to make the voyage pleasant. A trial of speed was the result 
among many of the first class vessels, and it was kept up with much 
interest and with alternate advantage till the yachts had proceeded some 
thirty miles on their course, when a gun from the Rose gave notice of 
separation; she being then steered towards Chatham, whither she was fol- 
lowed by Victorine and Success. The Fortitude, the Bermudian Maid, 
the Peggy, the Ripple, and several others of the small craft, also made for 
the same destination; but the Princess Victoria, Widgeon, Petrel, &c. 
kept the Sabrina company to Margate, which owing to a dead calm ensu- 
ing, was with difficulty reached. The Queen’s Arms tavern, in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Grant, was the head-quarters, and here between forty and 
fifty gents assembled in the evening. The Sabrina and a yacht called the 
Emma, of about 14 tons, got underweigh, homeward bound, about one 
o’clock on Saturday, but in consequence of the almost total absence of 
wind only reached Herne Bay, where they dropped anchor for the night. 
The Dolphin Hotel, about 100 yards on the left from the entrance of the 
pier, was patronized, and the evening proved a truly pleasant one, the pro- 
prietor being as unremitting in his exertions to please, as the servants were 
civil and attentive. During Sunday night the calm was succeeded by a 
gale, but the wind having moderated about eleven o’clock, three reefs were 
taken in, and the vessels were again steered towards London; but after 
passing the Nore Light, turning to windward was the order of the day ; 
and such was the ‘dead noser’ that prevailed, that it was considered impo- 
litic to attempt to reach Gravesend. An attempt however, was made, but 
as the vessels were nearly water-logged, they at length put back, and 
making their way over the Swash, entered Queenborough. In the har- 
bour we found the Success, Victorine, Fortitude, Bermudian Maid, Rip- 
ple, Peggy, Oberon, and the Yda, all detained by the gale. The Princess 
Victoria which we had left at Margate, also arrived in the course of the 
day, and in the evening, the Ship Inn was crowded to excess. As nearly 
all of those who arrived on Sunday, were as wetas if they had been dipped 
in the sea, the attentions of the host and his servants were put into active 
requisition. The weather continuing extremely unpropitious on Monday 
morning, and it being probable that the yachts would be delayed sometime 
in the harbour, many gents from the various vessels walked over to Sheer- 
ness at an early hour, and came to town by one of the Commercial Com- 
pany’s steamers. Two or three persons during the cruise were knocked 
overboard by the gibing of the boom, but they only experienced a ducking 
for not being on the look-out, and no serious accident occurred. 
[Bell’s Life in London, April 22, 1838. 


Lapy Crirpen.—This fine mare was thrown out of training, imme- 
diately after her return from Washington, in consequence of an injury in 
one of her legs. 
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BREEDING FOR THE TURF. 
Messrs. Epirors: 


I see ‘A Breeder,’ in the ‘People’s Press,’ makes a good proposition 
relative to the establishment of a Breeders’ Purse, to be run for at our 
annual Jockey Club meetings, by native bred horses alone. This is the 
Way to ascertain the qualities of our blood stock, and I think it might not 
be improper at some future period, however, to add to the weights requir- 
ed by the present Jockey Club rules, for we are running into the English 
error of breeding only your fly-away runners, without prizing the good 
old-fashioned, stout, and lasting sort, that can carry their ten stone and 
upwards—doing their four miles in eight minutes. These are the kind that 
are to benefit the country—improving our stock for usefulness, the chief 
reason for indulging an amusement, which is certainly attended with some 
evils. Suppose a horseman of the common weight of 150lbs. mounted on 
one of your light, but fleet one or two mile nags, and chased by a cavalry 
corps on such horses as Mingo, or Berner’s Comus, or Eclipse, or Old 
Bertrand would give us, out of stout, well-bred mares, how long would 
he live? This is a high and rare call for the services of our horses—to 
escape from pursuing enemies,—but we wish our stock improved for all 
the purposes of practical usefulness, down to the common and ordinary 
concerns of life—for the chase, the carriage, the cart, the plough. The 
hunter would not wish to outrun his dogs for six or eight minutes, and then 
walk and lead his horse, (if he could go at all,) during the balance of the 
exciting contest! Mount him then, on a charger that has the strength as 
well as the fleetness to carry him through the day, and make him shout 
among the first in at the death. None but boys, mere boys of 80 to 100lbs. 
can ride the fashionable breed for the turf—lads without strength of either 
body or judgment. They are often unable to control even the weak crea- 
tures whom they are called to ride; who run restive, and worry out their 
strength, before they should be called on for its full exertion; and then it 
is ten to one if their riders’ minds are sufficiently matpred to discover and 
seize the critical moment when the fully exerted powers of their horses 
shall decide the result of the contest. Breed horses that shall carry men 
whose physical powers can control the unruly, and whose judgments will 
point to the decisive movement, which shall terminate the race in their 
favour. How many races are lost for want of such judgment in the 
youthful riders!’ I appeal to the experience of every turfman. But for 
the carriage, plough, &c. what a difference would our equipages manifest 
with fine-formed bloods in the harness! None of your short-legged, big- 
bellied sort, that puff and blow as they waddle along, some three or four 
miles only an hour. No; give us your noble-formed, high-bred, generous- 
blooded animals, whose spirit and strength, not less than their docility of 
disposition, shall make it a real pleasure to wheel over our plains like 
Greek warriors of old. And for our ploughs, &c. why the very mules 
from blooded mares are worth 50 per cent. more in briskness, strength, 
and durability, than from your cold-blooded, long, slab-sided mothers of 
the present day. 
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But I have departed from my design when I began this article. It was, 
if possible, to excite a greater emulation on the subject of fine stock 
among our breeders, and for that purpose to propose, in addition to ‘A 
Breeder’s’ proposition, a County contest for breeders alone. For instance 
let Richmond throw down the gauntlet to Burke, Columbia, or any other 
county in the state of Georgia, for a series of 1, 2, 3, and 4 mile heats, 
with high weights, for 2, 3, and 4 years old untried horses of the native 
stock of their respective counties. By untried, I mean those that have 
not appeared on the turf in any public race. The details of the contest, I 
leave for others, satisfied with the suggestion of the proposition. 


Augusta Constitutionalist.] ANOTHER DREEDER. 





BAILIE PEYTON. 


We understand that this splendid horse has been sold by Mr. Kendall, 
to Mr. John Heth, of Virginia, for $8,000, and that he has been removed, 
and will probably be turned out preparatory to the fall campaign. His 
splendid race on the last day of the late Central course races, placed him 
deservedly high on the list of American racehorses. It is stated, that he 
was ridden by a small boy, who carried 14|bs dead weight, and was una- 
ble to control him. The following remarks on this race of Bailie Peyton, 
appeared in the Baltimore Chronicle of May 22d. It is proper, that in all 
references to the great race between Eclipse and Henry, we should take 
into consideration the difference of weights, carried in that race and the 
one under consideration. Henry in his first and second heats, carried 
108lbs. in his third heat, 110@lbs. He was not, in fact, quite four years 
old. Eclipse carried 126lbs. Henry, therefore, carried Sibs. more weight 
than a four year old now carries on the Central course. 


‘The great race on Friday, placed this horse, (Barrie Peyron,) at the 
head of the American turf, for it was very manifest to all who saw the 
race, that had he been ridden by a boy of proper weight, he would have 
taken the second heat, although out of order—suffering, in fact, under the 
distemper, which broke out on him on Saturday. Mr. Heth will take 
him home to Virginia to-day, and turn him out. Next fall, when he 
comes on the turf, in ‘good order, and well-conditioned,’ he will rank best 
among the best. 

‘No heat of four miles, since the Henry and Eclipse match, can com- 
pare with that made by Bailie Peyton on Friday, in 7m. 424s.—in which 
he led from end to end, and was never touched with whip or spur. Indeed 
taking into consideration the difference in the tracks—that at Long Island 
where Henry and Eclipse run, being considered by the best judges, at 
least two seconds faster per mile than the Central, Bailie Peyton’s heat 
is the best ever made in this country. How it will compare with the 
races in England, may be inferred from the notice taken by English wri- 
ters of Lady Clifden’s race last fall, at the Island. The heat which she 
ran in 7m. 434s. is described by them, as a ‘wonderful one,’ ‘indeed, 
miraculous,’ they say, ‘is a better term for it,’ and they acknowledge they 
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must search their racing annals for some time ‘before they can match 
such doings.’ What will they say of a horse running a heat in 7m. 423s. 
whilst suffering under the distemper, and repeating three miles in 5m. 
50s. If horses go on improving in this way, Flying Childers will come, 


who will run, what the great horse of that name never did, a mile in a 
minute.’ 


POISONING RACEHORSES. 
St. Louis, Mo. March 31, 1838. 


Dear P.—Did you ever hear of poisoning racehorses in grder to disa- 
ble them from making a good race? Well, whether you ever did hear 
of such a thing or not, it is true that this thing has been done. Mr. B. 
informed me that his promising horse Tom Branch, was so operated upon 
by drugs, that he made barely a good saddle horse race in Kentucky. 
Mr. G. of Tenn. told me that the celebrated mare IF’. W. was once entered 
for a race, when the bets ran even on her against the field, but soon it was 
loudly stated that she was no racer, and if any one would give long odds, 
they would bet she would be distanced. And finally, so daring did these 
offers become, as to alarm her owners, who immediately repaired to her 
stable, and found her as usual, only a little dejected and with cold ears. 
She was taken out to the track with a saddle horse, and put under a smart 
gallop, which she maintained very well for half a mile, when she showed 
symptoms of fatigue, and was beaten the last half mile by the saddle 
horse. Upon this hint she was withdrawn from the contest. 

I might mention many more cases, which would be far too tedious. 
However, one which fell under my own observation, might not be alto- 
gether uninteresting—it occurred in this place last spring. The subject 
of this dosing was the fine young horse Lancer, by Lance. He ran for 
the poststakes over the Sulphur Spring Course, mile heats, best three in 
five, which he won in Im. 54s. in deep mud, ona new course, during a 
severe rain, beating Tom Branch, Triumval and Sir Harry, with all 
imaginable ease, under a strong pull, sixty yards ahead. This race was 
a most splendid affair, and taking into consideration the state of the track, 
was the best time ever made in the west—and in consequence became so 
much a favourite the week following, on the old track (at the same place) 
two mile heats, as to command even betting on him against a splendid 
field of five or six horses. Now mark! The loafers around the course 
began by betting their five and ten dollars on any horse against Lancer, 
which was quickly taken. Well, what was the result? Lancer came on 
the course a ‘little dull,’ but nothing remarkable, only, as a Jerseyman in 
attendance remarked, that Lancer’s eyes looked heavy. Finally, all were 
saddled, and off they go, Lancer ahead for one mile, when he began to 
flag, the others closing up. In this way they ran on the half mile, rather 
slower, when Lancer was crowded by the whole field. He then rallied 
feebly, and came in second (Tom Branch being first,) but was the most 
distressed horse I ever saw. His owner said ‘all is not right—the horse 
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has been tampered with,’ and in about ten minutes the truth of his state- 
ment was evident, for the dose operated at this time so powerfully as to 
discharge the contents of his bowels full ten feet from his heels. Of 
course he was drawn. The next day his bowels became retentive, and 
the following day the horse was so gay and active as to induce his owner 
to enter him in the mile heats, best three in five, when the track was as 
hard and bounding as ivory, and he was distanced in worse time on this 
hard track than he won in all ease the previous week, in the mud and 
rain, although the first heat was run in 1m. 49s. 

From this date the general effects of the remedy to secure bets began to 
show its symptoms, by stiffness of the joints, attended at times by lame- 
ness, vascillating from one leg to another. 

Now the question is--what is this drug that produces so much pros- 
tration of strength (which is termed ‘poison?’?) Some think it to be 
emetic tartar, given perhaps, in a handful of salt. In Lancer’s case, his 
owner (who is a physician and well calculated to judge correctly,) thinks 
it was calomel, and that it produced an inflammation of the membranous 
covering of the bones and ligaments of the joints, as it sometimes does in 
the human subject. How this may be, is far beyond my ‘ken,’ but I fear 
it has destroyed one of the best racehorses I ever saw—for training him 
last fall was entirely out of the question, and this spring he is only par- 
tially recovered, notwithstanding he is in exercise ; but every few days he 
shows the ‘effects’ in some part, and I am informed that it is more than 
probable he will not stand his training. Yours, &c. 


Spirit of the Times.] EnquiRER. 





Matcu.—Decartur vs. STEELE, ror $25,000.—A match for $25,000, 
four mile heats, has been made between Samuel M. Neill’s Decatur and 
Wm. McCargo’s Steele, to come off at the fall meeting of the club, over 
the Washington City Course.—Ib. 


Matcu.—Bainie Peyton vs. Duane, ror $10,000.—A match, four 
mile heats, has been made between Col. Heth’s Bailie Peyton, and Mr. 
Wm. McCargo’s Duane, to come off over the Camden Course, N. J. at 
the ensuing fall meeting.— Jb. 


SpLenpip SwWEEPSTAKES FOR FOUR YEAR OLDS.—A stake has been 
opened for four year olds, with a subscription of $2,000 each, p. p. four 
mile heats, to come off over the Union Course, L. I. at the spring meeting 
of 1859. Among the subscribers are Mr. Walter Livingston, who names 
Job--Mr. John C. Stevens, who names Fordham, Capt. Stockton and Col. 
Heth.—Jb. 


Marcu, $59,000 a stipe, Lancrorp vs. Wituis.—We learn from Phila- 
delphia, that a match has been concluded between Capt. Stockton and 
Mr. O. P. Hare, of Virginia, for $5,000 a side, two mile heats, to come 
off over the Camden course, at the fall meeting. Capt. Stockton names 
his imported horse, Langford, 5 years old. Mr. Hare, his superb Sir 
Charles colt, Willis, 4 years old.—Jb. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





New-Orveans (La.) Racks. 


First day, Tuesday, April 10, 1838, Creole purse $1, 000, free only for horses 
bred and owned in the State of ‘Louisiana ; two year olds, a feather; three year 
olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; 
aged, 124lbs.; mee the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings; mile heats. 


Fergus Duplantier’s b. f. Louisianese, three yours old, by aneeee, 


out of Polly Powell, by Virginian, - 1 1 
John F. Miller’s gr. c. Lord of the Isle, two youn old, by Pacific, dam 
by Jerry, - 22 


Robert J. Barrows’ ch. c. Tom Jones, three years old b Bob Oakley, 4 3 
Y. N. Oliver’s ch. f. Puente, ‘three an old, by acific, dam by 


Medley, ° 5 4 
Sosthene Allain’s b. Cc. ae three years old, by Candidate, dam 
by Timoleon, - - : : - - 2 


Time, Im. 56s.—1m. 58s. 


Same day, second race, sweepstakes for three year olds, weights as before, five 
subscribers, at $1,000 each, $250 forfeit. Mile heats. 


Wm. J. Minor’s imp. br. f. Britannia, eee years old, by Baaye' out of 


Nancy Longwaist’s dam, —- 1 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. f. Taglioni, three years ou, by i imp. Leviathan, out 
of Susan Hull, by Timoleon,  - 4 2 


John F. Miller’s » c. Orie Boy, three years old, by Pacific, dam yy 
Stockholder, 
H. A. Tayloe’s b.. c. Tom Thurman, three years old, by i mp Fylie, » 
dam by Constellation, - 2 
Col. Robert Smith’s ch. f. Lavinia, two pom -” by i imp. Leviathan, 
out of Parasol, by Napoleon, - 3.5 
Time, 1m. 51s.—Im. 52s. 
Second day, Jockey Club purse, $1,200, entrance $120, free for all ages, 
weights as before. Two mile heats. 
Minor Kenner’s b. c. Richard of York, four goers old, by uae, dam 
by Shylock, - 121 
A. Barrows’ ch. f. Louisa Bascombe, three yours « old, by: Star. of the 
West, dam by Pacific, - - 8 8 2 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Wren, mane years old, 7 imp. save 
than—Object, by Marshal Ney, 21 8 
Time, 3m. 48s.—3m. 51s.—4m. 5s. 
Third day, Jockey Club purse, $1,800, entrance $180, free for all ages, weights 
as before. Three mile heats. 
Wn. R. Barrow’s b. c. Pressure, (late Mad Anthony,) three years old, 


by Trumpator, out of Eliza Jenkins, by Sir William, : - 1 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. h. Dick Chinn, sta yours old, by Sumpter, —_ of 

Lucy, by Orphan, 2 2 
J. 8. Garrison’s b. c. Pollard, three years old, , by Wild Bill, out of Grey 

Goose, by Pacolet, 8 dis. 
J. R. Grymes’ b. f. Susan ‘Yandel, four years old, by Sir Richard, dam 

by Rockingham, - - 4 dis. 
Robert Smith’s ch.c. Pete Whetstone, two years old, by i mp. Leviathan, 

dam by Stockholder, - - 5 dis. 


Time, 5m. 49s.—5m. 44s. 


Fourth day, Creole Plate, valued at $1,000, entrance $100, five year olds and 
over to carry 100lbs.; four year olds and under, their appropriate weights. Two 
mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Angora, av yo old, by.! imp. Levia- 
than, out of Patt ty Puff, by Pacolet, 

H. A. Tayloe’s b. m. Hortense, five years =, by Pacific, ont of on 
Bosley, by Little Wonder, : 

Time, 3m. 51s.—3m. 54s. 


Al v9 
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i Same day, second race, Proprietor’s purse, $500, entrance $50, with an inside 

f stake of $100, free for all ages, weights as on first day. One mile. 

+ John F. Miller’s gr. c. Lord of the Isle, two yom old, by Peele, dam 7. 

tt ~~ ‘'y, 

“hal D. McNeil’ s * ec. "Tresorrier, three yo =. by Candidate, dam by 
eee hy 2 
a.” Time, Im. 57s. 

Mh Fifth day, Jockey Club Purse, $3,000, entrance $300, free for all ages, weights 
iW as before. Four mile heats. 

\ ae Cuthbert Bullitt’s (J. G. Boswell’s) ch. c. Joshua Bell, three years 

fh. old, by Frank, dam by Little John, - 1 1 
hd Thomas J. Wells’ ch. m. Extio, five aaa old, by i imp. Leviathan, out 

i of White Feathers, by Conqueror, - 2 2 
i bs 

a} 


A. L. Bingaman’s gr. m. Naked Truth, five years old, by i imp. Levia- 
than. out of Ellen Mar, by Pacolet, 4 3 
John F. Miller’s b.c. Jasper, four yon old, by Columbus, out of Caro- 
line, by Kennedy’s Diomed, - 3 
Time, 7m. 55s.—7m. 59s. 
Sixth day, Proprietor’s purse $600, entrance $60 ; free for all ages ; weights as 
before ; mile heats, best three in five. 


Alexandr Barrow’s b. m. Lilac, five yous old, by aap pawethen, 





De a aed SU? 


SS A ESI SEES 5ST 


ponents: Seiietmers: 





Pi out of Maria Shepherd, by Sir Archy, t 1 
1 Minor Kenner’s br. c - Saanen of York, four — old, by Star, 
i dam by Shylock, _ ‘ 333 
ie H. A. Tayloe’s ch. c. Pactolus, three Bs old, by Pacific, out of 
HE Mary Vaughan, by Pacolet, - 443 
| Sosthene Allain’s (Richard Beasley’s) ‘ch. f. Glance, four years old, 
by Wild Bill, out of Grey Goose, by Pacolet, - 5 5 4 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Tishimingo, three years old, own 
brother to Lilac, - - - - - - 23 & 
Time, 1m. 50s.—1m. 52s.—1m. 50s. [Spirit of the Times. 


MILLEDGEVILLE (Ga.) Races, 


>. — a casa inna SIA Ate AI en 
- » a 


Spring meeting commenced on Tuesday, April 10, 1838. 


First day, for a silver goblet, valued at $60, entrance $25 each, added ; free for 
all ages ; two year olds, carrying a feather ; three year olds, gulbs.; four year olds, 
102Ibs ; “five year olds, 112lbs.; six year olds, 120lbs.; and aged, 126lbs.; mares 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 

Capt. Jas. J. Harrison’s b. h. David Bailey, five — old, by may, dam 
by Mucklejohn, - 1 1 

“Col. H. F. Young’s gr. f. ‘Chaney Hester, three aa ol, by Hester's 
Mucklejohn, dam by Quicksilver, - 2 

Time, 1m. 58s.—2m. 2s. Won easily. 

Second day, purse $300, entrance $15; free for all ages; weights as before ; 
two mile heats. 


ET ES ty AGES RENE ROL Th ME one” ydeEeS. 3 


hime 


ERE ttre inca ce 








Thos. Neal’s ch. f. : Mecrisen, none yoo old, by angen, dam 
by Gallatin, 1 1 
G. Edmondson’s b. c. Southerner, four years old, by Bullock's Muckle- 
t john, out of the dam of American Citizen, 3 2 | 
Vi Hammond & Lovell’s bl. g- Blue Black, six years old, by Van Tromp, 
} dam by Sir Archy, - 2 
| Time, 4m.—4m. 2s. Won under a pull. 1 
Third day, purse $500, entrance $20; free for‘all ages; weights as before ; 
| three mile heats. \ 
fy G. Edmondson’s gr. h. Torsha, five yous old, id Phenomenon, dam 7 
Pu by Sir Andrew, = - 11 


Hammond & Lovell’s ihe m. Sally Vandyke, five years ol, by Henry, | 
dam by Oscar, - 
Time, 5m. 58s.—5m. 57s. 


SBT ie nein 
Snead 
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Fourth day, purse $800, entrance $30; free for all ages; weights as before ; 
four mile heats. 

Hammond & Lovell’s ch. c. Gerew, three years old, by Remy, out of 
Vixen, by Eclipse, - 1 

G. Edmondson’s ch. f. Ione, four j yon ol, by J ohn Richards dam by 
imp. Expedition, - 

A. A. Jeter’s ch. c. Henry Buster, four years ol, by Eclipse, ‘out of ; 
Maid of Lodi, by Virginian, - 3. dis. 

Time, 8m. 27s.—8m. 15s. 

Fifth day, sweepstakes for three year old colts and fillies ; weights as above ; 
four subscribers at $250 each, h. f. with the Young’s plate, value $1,000, added ; 
two mile heats. ‘ 

Col. T. W. Seats b. c. ae by i wt Modgetes, dam by Vir- 
ginian, 1 1 

Hammond & Lovell’ ch. h. J ohn Guedron, by Bertrand, dam by Per- . 
cussion, 

Col. Kenan’ s b.c. Wolf, by Gohanna, oul of wy by Crasader, and G 
Edmondson’s b. c. by imp. Luzborough, dam by Lawrence, paid forfeit. 

Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. [Ib. 


PraquemineE (La.) Races. 


Spring meeting commenced on Wednesday, April 18, 1838. 


First day, J ockey Club purse $200, entrance $20 ; free only for Creole horses. 
Weights, for two year olds, a feather; three year ‘olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 
1001bs.; 3 five year olds, 110lbs.; six year “olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; with the 
usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings ; mile heats. 


Robert Bell's ch. c. three you old, by ate suena s Besater, out of 


old Caroline, - 211 
John A. Miller’s gr. c. Lord of the Isle, two yous old, by Napoleon 

or Pacific, dam by Jerry, 42 2 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. f. Belle Creole, three . youre old, by Candi- 

date, dam by Pacolet,  - 1 dis. 
Richard Ream’s ch. g. Louisiana, three years old, by Duplantier’ s 

Boaster, dam by Eclipse, 3 dis. 
Theodore Orillion’s b. f. Orillia three pean “old, by Duplantier’s 

Boaster, - - . dis. 


Time, 2m. 5s.—2m. 4s.—2m. Ms. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $500, entrance $50 ; free for all ages ; weights 
as before ; three mile heats. 


Thos. W. Chinn’s b.c. Arbaces, four yours old, by Bertrand, out of 


Virginia, by Rosicrucian, - - :) 2 
Mason Thompson’s b.c. J asper, four yous ol, by Columbus, dam 

by Kennedy’s Diomed, - : 13 2 
J.C. Beasley’s ch. f. Glanee, four years old, by Wild Bill, out of : 

Grey Goose, by Pacolet, - 4 2 dis. 
Robert Wooding’s ch. c. Livingston, four years old, by Conner, 

out of Batty Puff, by Pacolet, - 3 dis. 
Alexander Barrow’s b. f. Louisa Bascombe, three years old, by Star 

of the West, dam by Pacific, - dis. 


Time, 5m. 584s.—6m.—6m. 54s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $300, entrance $30; free for all ages ; weights 
as before ; two mile heats. 


Fergus Duplantier’s gr. c. Roderick Din, three yous a, by maeetin, 
dam by Bagdad,_~- 1 


Alexander Barrow’s ch. f. Louisa Bascombe, three years old, by Star 
of the West, dam by Pacific, - 


John F. Miller’s ch. f. Jane Elliott, three years old, by i imp. Levia- 


than, dam by Pacolet, - dis. 
Thomas W. vane $ gr. g. Mogul, five years old, , by Lafayette Stock. 
holder, - dis. 


Time, 3m. 51s.—3m. 59s. 


PLP ES) 
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Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $800, entrance $80 ; free for all ages ; weights 
as before ; four mile heats. 
Wm. R. Barrow’s b. c. Pressure, (late Mad Anthony,) by Trumpator, out of 
Eliza Jenkins, by Sir William of Transport, walked over. 
Same day, sweepstakes, free for all ages; weight 85lbs; two subscribers at 
$50 each, p. p.; one mile. 
Richard Ream’s b. h. Mohican, aged, by Sir Archy, 1 
P Robert Bell’s ch. f. a mn, ner yours ‘ old, by Redgauntlet, dam 7. 
anus, - 
Time, Im. 53s. 
The following sweepstakes came off over the same course. 
Wednesday, April 11.—sweepstakes for two year olds; weights as above. 
Eight subscribers at $300 each, $100 forfeit; mile heats. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. Capt. McHeath, by imp. Leviathan, out of Miss 
Bailey, walked over. 
Saturday, April 14.—sweepstakes for three year olds ; weights as before. Six 
subscribers at $300 each, $100 forfeit ; two mile heats. 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. f. Belle Creole, three poe old, by Candidate, 
dam by Pacolet, - . 1 1 
Robert Bell’s ch. c. by Duplantier’ 8 Boaster, out of old Caroline, 2 2 
Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. [1>. 
Trenton (V. J.) First Spring MEETING. 


First day, Wednesday, April 25, 1838—sweepstakes for three year olds, colts 
90lbs.; fillies 87lbs.; seven subscribers, at $200 each, $50 ft. Mile heats. 


pean H. Van Mater’s br. c. by Monmouth angen, out of Music, by 
Sir Richard, I 
oe Stockton’s ch. f. Pocahontas, by Powhattan, - of Blanehe, by F 
uroc, - » 
David Tom’s ch, c. by Eclipse Lightfoot, - - 2 
Time, Im. 55s.—2m. Won hand ily—track very heavy. 


Same day, second race, purse $200, free for all ages, three year olds carrying 
90lbs.; four year olds, 104Ibs.; five year olds, 114lbs.; six year olds, 121lbs.; aged 
126lbs.; with the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats, 


Samuel Laird’s ch. f. Betsey Andrew, ane you old, 7 Andrew, out 


ono -_ 


Farmer’s Damsel, by Eclipse, - 1 1 
Capt. Stockton? s ch. c. omerset, four years old, by Sir Charles, out of 

Powancey, (the dam of Middlesex,) by Alfred, - . 2s 
J. H. Helling’s ch. ¢. Cornwall, four years old, by imp. Luzborough, 2 dr. 
J. B. Kendall’s br. f. Louisa Lee, four years old, by Medley, - 4 dr. 


Time, Im. 50s.—1m. 54s. Track very heavy. 

It is but fair to state that Mr. Kendall’s mare had hard luck in this race ; there 
were two false starts, in both of which she ran half a mile before the rider could 
stop her: the third time they got off, leaving her twenty yards behind. The 
exertion made to get up to them, precluded her from winning the heat and she 
was drawn. 

Second day, purse $300, free for all ages, weights as before. Two mile heats. 

Capt. R. F. Stockton’s imp. br. h. sangrunt, five years old, by Starch, 
out of Peri, by Wonder,” - 

J. B. Kendall’s b. c. Bailie Peyton, me years old, ad Henry, dam wv 
Eclipse, dr. 

Time, 3m. 48s. Track still heavy. 


‘ Same day, second race, purse $100, free for all ages, weights as before. Mile 

eats. 
J. H. Helling’s ch. c. Cornwall, four years old, by imp. Luzborough, 1 1 
Jas. B. Kendall’s br. c. Henry A. cassie four {ames old, by Dashall, - 

of Robin Hood’s dam, - 2 
Time, Im. 54s.—1m. 56s. A very pretty race, and well contested. 























ERT isn 
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Third day, purse $500, free for all ages, weights as before. ‘Three mile heats. 


Capt. R. F. Stockton’s gr. h. mangen, five ).yaaes old, by emeys: out of 
Charlotte Pace, by Sir Archy, he 
aa B. Kendall’s b, h. Master Henry, five years old, by Henry, dam oe 

clipse, 2 
D. Tom’s ch. h. Bloody Nathan, five j youn old aby i imp. Valentine, a, 

3 


by Duroc, - 4 
Mr. Loyd’s gr. h. Manalopan, five yeas om, by Medley—Betsey 
Richards, by Jo . Richards, - dr. 


Time, 5m. 47s.—5m. 52s. 


. oo day, second race, purse $100, free for all ages, weights as before. Mile 
eats 


Jas. B. Kendall’s br. f. Louisa Lee, four years old, by Medley, ‘- i} 
Capt. R. F. Stockton’s ch. c. wana, ane youn old, by Sir Cherios, 

out of Powancey, by Alfred, : 
Time, 1m. 51s.—Im. 54s. 


Immediately after this race, a match between the same two colts was proposed, 
two mile heats, to take place without going to the stable. There was some little 
misunderstanding relative to the proposition, which created unpleasant feelings 
for a while. The match was, however, run, and easily won by the brown filly, 
Louisa Lee, in two heats. The time was not noted by the judges, and I have 
not been able to ascertain it correctly. Most truly, your friend, L. 

Ib.] 


Union Course (L. J.) Races. 


First spring meeting commenced on Tuesday, May 1, 1838. 


First day, produce stakes for three year olds, colts, 901bs.; fillies 87lbs.; forty- 
four subscribers at $1,000 each, $250 forfeit. Mile heats. 


John C. Stevens’ ch. c. Festa, by poatigne, out of Janette, by Sir 


Archy, - 1 1 
Mr. Livingston’s b. c. Job, by Eclipse, out of Jemima, by Ratler, 3 2 
Robert L. Stevens’s ch. c. by Eclipse, out of Celeste, by Henry, 4 3 
Col. Wm. Wynn's b. c. John Linton, by i ing Luzborough, out of Flir- ' 

tilla, by Sir — 2 4 


J. M. Botts’ b: f. - Sophia ‘Western, by Gohanna, out of Mischief by 
Virginian - dis. 
Time, 1m. 494s. —Im. 50s. Track heavy. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for three year olds; weights as before ; 
four subscribers at $200 each, $50 forfeit ; mile heats. 


Robert L. Stevens’ b. c. by =m, out of Meg Mai sister to Wynn’s 

Isabella, by Sir Archy, - - 11 
J. Van Secler’s br. f. by Simon, out of Rotten Apples, — - “i 2 2 
Time, Im. 57s.—2m. 14s. 


Second day, purse $300, free for all ages ; three year olds carrying 901bs.; four 
year olds, 104lbs.; five year olds, J 14lbs.; six year olds, 1211bs.; and aged, 126)bs.; 3 
with the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings ; two mile heats. 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (Asher P. Hamlin’s) b. c. Suffolk, four 

years old, by Andrew, out of Ostrich, by Sopa, the dam of Tar- 

quin, Decatur, &e. 31 1 
John C. Stevens’ ch. h. Dosoris, five yous oid, by Henry, ont of 

Miss Walton, by Mendoza, (a brother to Sir Walter,) the com of 

Goliah, Floranthe, &c.  - 12 2 
Captain R. F. Stockton’s imp. br. h. Langford, five years old, (bred 

by his late Majesty, William IV.) by Starch, out of tre by Wan- 

derer, the dam of Sir Hercules, &c. - . 2 3 dis. 
Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 56s.—3m. 54s. Run during a rain storm. Track very 

heavy. 
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Second race, same day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before ; mile 
heats. 

Daniel Abbott's b. m. annphaetons, six yours old, by Lance, out of 
Amanda, by Revenge, 1 

Willet McCoun’s b. h. Blazing Star, five youn old, by Henry, dam 7 
Eclipse, - 

Maj. Wm. Jones’ ch. f. four youre old, by Andrew, out of Lady Flirt,» 
by Sir Lovel, - 4 

Jonathan Smith’s ch. c. J ack Andrew, four years old, by “Andrew, dam 
by Pacolet, - - . - - - ° ° 

Time, Im. 56s.—1m. 59s. Track very heavy and raining. 

Third day, purse $500; free for all ages; weights as before ; three mile heats. 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (N. Rives’) “ch. h. Boston, five years old, by Timo- 
leon, out of Robin Brown’s dam, by Ball’s Florizel, walked over. 
Second race, same day, produce for three year olds ; weights as before ; thirteen 
subscribers at $300 each, $100 forfeit ; mile heats. 
Joseph H. Van moe ch. c. Clarion, by Monmouth Rotipen, out of 
his Oscar mare, ‘ 11 
J.C. Stevens’ ch.c. Fordham, by Eclipse, out of Janette, by Sir Archy, 2 2 
Wm. Gibbons’ b. c. Saracen, by mayen, out of ny Slouch, own sis- 


ter to Star, by Virginian, - bolt. 
Robert L. Stevens’ ch. c. by Eclipse, out of Celeste, by Henry, dis. 
W. Livingston’s b. c. Job, by Eclipse, out of Jemima, by Ratler, dis. 
John Van Sicklen’s ch. c. by Eclipse, out of Lady Richmond, dis. 


Time, Im. 55s.—1m. 57s. ‘Track very muddy from yesterday’s rain. 


i Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $1,000; free for all ages; weights as before ; 
i four mile heats. 


) Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s br. m. nen? six _— old, by pres ie 





i out of Nancy Norwood, by Ratler, 1 1 
i ! Robert L. Stevens’ ch. h. Henry Moore, ive poem old, by Henry, out 

4h of Lalla Rookh, by Gabriel Oscar, 2 dr. 
ian? Capt. R. F. Stockton’s gr. h. Bergen, five pyetes old, by Medley, ‘ont of 
1 Charlotte Pace, by Sir Archy, - 3 dr. 
ate John H. Coster’s ch. h. Ajax, six x panes old, by i a Baretoot, out of 
i He Lady Sarah, by Duroc, - 4 dr. 
1 | Time, 8m. 1s. Track heavy. 
| Second race, same day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before ; mile 
} heats. 

hy Willet McCoun’s (Henry Fenner’s) b. h. Rienzi, five yom old, 7. 

i Paul Clifford, out of Kate Kearney, by Henry, — - 1 


| Daniel Abbott's gr. f. Eliza Derby, four years old, by i mp Autocrat, 
hy dam by Hickory, - 
1 A. L. Botts’ ch. f. Margaret Ridgely, four years old, by Eclipse, ‘out of 


+ | Phillis, own sister to Gohanna, 2 dis. 
rh B. C. Lockwood’s b. m. Maria w, five years old, by Henry, - dis. 
Time, Im. 52s.—1m. 55s. Track heavy. [Ib. 
ii 


Kenpatt Course (Md.) Races. 


Spring meeting commenced on Tuesday, May 8, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds, colts 86lbs.; fillies 83lbs.; seven 
subscribers at $300 each, $100 forfeit; mile heats. 
Col. Wm. Wynn’s b. c. John Linton, by imp. Luzborough, out of Flir- 
tilla, (own sister to Ratler,) by Sir Archy, 1 1 
R. N. Snowden’s b. c. Gustavus, by Sussex, out of Roseville, by Ratler, 2 2 
Time, Im. 55s.—I1m. 53s. Won handily. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for three year olds ; weights as before ; 
three subscribers at $100 each, h. f.; mile heats. 
Col. Stonestreet’s gr. f. by Tychicus, out of Laura, by Rob Roy, 2 0 1 1 
| R. J. Worthington’s b. f. by Sussex, out of Trippet, by Mars, 3 3 3 2 
J. B. Kendall’s (Maj. Cooke’s) ch. f. reat by Henry, dam 
tt by Eclipse, - - 102 3 
Time, 1m. 52s = 54s. den. 54s. —2m. ‘Is. 
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Second day, subscription plate, value $350, the winner to take the plate or its 
valne; the amount of subscription depending upon the number of subscribers ; 
free for all ages; three year olds carrying 86lbs,; four year olds, 100lbs.; five 
year olds, 110ibs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; mares and geldings 
allowed 3lbs.; two mile heats. 

James B. Kendall’s (Edw. Pendleton’s) br. f. Louisa Lee, four years 
old, by Medley, out of Brunette, by Telegraph, - - - 1 1 

H. C. Kendall’s (A. Taylor’s) b. c. Harbinger, four years old, by imp. 
Luzborough, out of Virginia Taylor, by Sir Hal, - - - 2 2 

George Forbes’ b. f. four years old, by Velocity, dam by imp. Chance, 3 3 

Time, 3m. 52s.—3m. 59s. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for four year olds; weights as above; five 
subscribers at $300 each, $100 forfeit ; two mile heats. 


James B_ Kendall’s b. c. Balie Peyton, by Andrew, out of Master Henry’s 
dam, by Eclipse, walked over. ; 


Third day, proprietor’s purse $300, entrance $20; free for all ages; weights 
as before; three mile heats. 


James B. Kendall’s b. c. Balie Peyton, by Andrew, out of Master 

Henry’s dam, by Eclipse, - - - . - - 

an _ Garrison’s b. h. Stockton, five years old, by Eclipse, dam by Sir 
rchy, . " 


G. L. Stockett’s D. ma. Mary Selden, five years old, by Sussex, dam by 
Richmond, - - 


E. S. Baldwin’s ch. g. Red Fox, five years old, by Mason’s Ratler, 
dam by Selim, - - - ° . 


Col. F. Thompson’s ch. f. Rowena, four years old, by Timoleon, dam 
by Rob Roy, - - - - - - - dr. 
Time, 5m. 45s.—5m. 44s. 


The five horses entered were all untried, and drew together a very large num- 
ber of spectators. The public stands were filled, and the course crowded with 
carriages. The day was beautiful, and the track in most excellent order. 

Early in the inorning it was announced that Col. Thompson’s ch. f. Rowena, 
had broken out with the distemper, and would not start. This left four horses— 
Balie Peyton, Stockton, Mary Selden, and Red Fox. The bets were all in 
favour of Stockton, and he was freely offered against the field, and in some 
instances at 50 to 40. 

At the start Mary Selden took the lead followed in order by Balie Peyton, 
Stockton, and Red Fox. On the first quarter Red Fox rushed for the lead, and 
obtained it, which he maintained for half a mile, and then gave it up to Stockton, 
who was soon passed by Balie Peyton. Red Fox and Mary Selden, began now 
to fall rapidly in the rear, for the pace was too good for them. It was a beautiful 
contest for the second mile. Balie Peyton still in the lead. On entering on the 
stretch, Stockton made a rush, lapped his antagonist, and at the pickets was 
ahead, when Balie Peyton shyed and was thrown out of his stride, by which he 
lost six lengths. Stockton now took the lead, and a short but very interesting 
contest ensued bétween him and Balie Peyton. The latter proved himself every 
inch a horse, and, before reaching the back stretch, gave Stockton the ‘go by,’ 
and bade him ‘good bye.’ The day light was let in between them, and was never 
again darkened, though John Hartman, who rode Stockton in splendid style, put 
his horse to his utmost speed, and got every thing he had in him out. Balie Pey- 
ton came in under a strong pull—never having felt whip or spur—having run the 
heat in 5m. 45s.—the same time made by Lady Cliffden over the same course last 
spring, when she came to the stand in a gallop. 

The knowing ones were all at fault, and it was now ten to nothing that Balie 
Peyton would win the money. He had taken the heat in gallant style, and though 
he was high in flesh, and now blowed strongly, the ease with which he had run 
three miles in the astonishing short time of 5m. 45s. satisfied all that unless he 
fell down he must win the purse. 

The second heat Stockton took the lead, and went off with a tremendous pace, 
closely waited on by Balie Peyton. At the first quarter on the third mile he rushed 
at Stockton, and cut him down with all imaginable ease, and with a killing pace 
went up the back run, round the turn, and down the quarter stretch, till he reached 
the pickets, when the boy took a strong pull and brought him home in 5m. 44s.— 


1 1 
2 2 


dis. 


dis. 
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the best heat ever made on the course, and altogether the best three mile race run 
in this part of the world, since Sussex made his great three mile race in Virginia, 
in 5m. 46s.—5m. 43s. 

We congratulate the owner of Balie Peyton, on his performance to- -day, and 
wish for him a succession of triumphs in his future career, equal to his sire, for 
whom he has acquired additional honours. 

Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $700, entrance $40; free for all ages ; weights 
as before; four mile heats. 


James S. Garrison’s bl. h. apps, six yous old, by Eadastey dam by 





Mark Anthony, - 1 1 
James B. Kendall’s b. h. Master Henry, ive years old, by Henry, dam 

by Eclipse, 2 2 
Dr. Geo. W. Duvall's b. h. Prince George, six years old, by Industry, 

out of Thistle, (Argyle’s dam) by Ogle’s Oscar, - dr. 
Time, 7m. 51s.—7m. 53 is. {Baltimore Chronicle. 


Lexineton (Ky.) Races. 


Spring meeting commenced on Wednesday, May 9, 1838, and continued four 
days. 

First day, the Brennan stakes for colts and fillies three years old ; mile heats ; 
$100 entrance, h.f.; eleven subscribers, seven paid forfeit. 

J. W. Ward’s b. f. Mary poem, by Richard muepoton, out «“ his 


as a Hamiltonian, 3 
Fenwick’s ch. f. Melina Herndon, by Woodpecker, dam by 
3 





Ww “ey - 2 
G. N. Sanders’ b. f. Countess Bertrand, by Bertrand, dam Budget of 

Fun, by Kassina,_— - - 2 3 
M. W. Dickey’s ch. ec. Dow ning , by Collier, dam by Kosciusko, dis. 


Time, Im. 56s.—I1m. 54s. Track heavy from rain. 
Second day, Association purse $550, three mile heats. 
Sidney Burbridge’s b. h. Dick Johnson, five years old, Bertrand, out 





of the dam of Richard Singleton, by Tiger, 110]bs. s 1 
Robert Burbridze’s b. f. Your yous old, by Woodpecker, dam by Wil- 

liam, 97lbs. - 5 2 
James Lindsay’s b. f. West Florida, four years old, by Bertrand, dam 

by Potomac, 97lbs. - 2 3 
E. Warfield’s ch. c. four years old, by Sir Leslie, out of Susan Hicks, 

by Virginian, L00lbs. 3.4 
R. B. aw sch. c. three years old, by Collier, dam by Doublehead, 

S6lbs. 6 5 
M. W. Dickey” s ch. f. Sour: years old, by Cherokee, dam by Tiger, 97lbs. 4 dis. 


Time, 6m. 37s.—6m. 40s. Track very heavy and deep from rain. 

Third day, a stallion poststake; mile heats; three year old colts and fillies; 
$100 entrance, p.p.; free for the get of those stallions whose owners contributed 
to the stake, the price of a season to their respective horses, which were Eclipse 
$100, Bertrand $100, Tranby $100, Medoe $75, Woodpecker $50, Trumpator 
$30, Columbus $30, Richard Singleton $25, in all $510. 





Wm. Buford’s b. f. Medoca, by Medoc, dam by Doublehead, - Be 
J. W. Fenwick’s ch. f. Misfortune, by Bertrand, dam oy aumangaee, out 
of the dam of Woodpecker, $ 3 
M. W. Dickey’s gr. c. my Eagle by W ‘oodpecker, out of the dam of 
Caroline Scott, 4 3 
J. K. Duke’s b. f. by Bertrand, out of the dam of Rodolph - 384 


Time, Im. 56s.—1m. 51. Track improved from yester ay ’s race. 


Fourth day, a poststake, $100 entrance, p. p.; mile heats; free for any three 
year old that never won a race. 





Wm. Buford’s ch. c. Sthreshly, by Medoc, dam by Paragon, 601 1 

J. W. Fenwick’s b. f. by Lance, dam by Blackburn’s Whip, Ss 43 

S. Burbridge’s b. c. Tom mouion, by Bertrand, 7m a by 
Hamiltonian, - 10 2 8 
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James K. Duke’s ch. f. by Medoc, dam Butterfly, - - 5§ 
E. Warfield’s b. f. Rosa Vertner, by Sir Leslie, dam by Director, 3 
J.L. Bradley’s ch. c. Hawk-eye, by Sir Lovell, dam by Wil- 
liam, the dam of Pressure, - 
R. Pindell’s ch.c. by Mucklejohn, dam by Hamiltonian, dis. 
Time, 1m. 52s.—1m. 52s.—1m. 54s.—1m. 52s. Track improved. 
R. PrnvE.L, Sec’ry. 


Oo Om 
oOo On 
Qa at 


Maryann Jocxey Cuivus Racrs, 


Over the Central Course, commenced on Tuesday, May 15, 1838. Weights 
according to the rules of the Club, viz: three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 
1001bs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; seven year old and upwards, 
124lbs.; mares and geldings 3lbs. less. 


Fi ‘rst day, sweepstakes for three year olds, $300 entrance, $100 forfeit; mile 
‘heats; fourteen entries, three started. 
George L. Stockett’s br. c. Sam Brown, by Gaseex, out of the dam 


of Cippus, - Ba 8 
Richard Aaead? ch. ¢. by Tiesion dam Irie, by William, = 3 3 
James M. Selden’s br. c. by Sussex, out of the dam of Miss Phillips, 3 dr. 


Time, Im. 55s.—1m., 584s.—2m. 5s. 


Second day, sweepstakes for three year olds ; mile heats ; $500 entrance, $100 
forfeit ; ten subscribers, four started. 


Win. Wynn’s b. c. John Linton, by Luzborough, dam Filirtilla, 1 1 
J. M. Selden’s ch. f. by Sussex, out of the dam of Ann Page, 4 2 
French & Goodwyn’s b. f. by Sarpedon, dam Rasselas, - - 2 3 
J. Heth’s b. c. by Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, ~ - - $8 dis. 


Time, Im. 51s.—I1m. 52s. 
The second regular race for this day (the Craig plate) did not come off. 


Third day, Proprietor’ s purse $500, three mile “heats. 

W. McCargo’s Charles aan five years oid, by Lanee, dam y Sir 
William, - > 2 

J.S. Garrison’s Sally Bertrand, four yous old, by Bertrand, Jr. dam 
Sally Hornet, 


George L. Stockett’s Mary Selden, five yours old, by Sussex, dam by 
Richmond, - 


O. P. Hare’s Fanny Wy att, five years old, by Sir Charles, dam by Sir 


aw .» bv 


Hal, dis. 
Richard Adams’ J ulia Burton, four years ‘old, full sister to Veto, - dr. 
J. B. Kendall’s Louisa Lae, four ~— ad, by ns dom by Tele- 

graph, - dr. 
Time, 5m. 5ls. tie, 

Fourth day, J ockey Club purse $1,000; mile heats. 
W. McCargo’s b. c. ae four ae old, by Heigeford, dam by 

Washington, . - me 8 
J. B. Kendall’s b. c. Bailie Peyton, four yore ‘old, by “Andrew, dam 

by Eclipse, - - 1 2 dr. 
James 8. Garrison’s b. h. Stockton, five yours: ‘old, by Metiges, dam _ 

by Sir Archy, - - dis. 


Time, 7m. 421s.—7m. 584s. 
Hosoxen (WV. J.) Races. 


First eg meeting over the Beacon Course, commenced on Tuesday, May 
15, 1838. 

First day, sweepstakes for three year olds, colts 90lbs.; fillies 87lbs.; four sub- 
scribers at $300 each, forfeit $100; mile heats. 

John C. Stevens’ ro. f. Zela, by Eclipse, out of Mr. Walter Living- 
ston’s Miss Walton, by Mendoza, (a brother to Sir Walter, by Hickory,) 1 1 

J. Hamilton Wilkes’ ch. c. brother to Dr. Sy nia, by mempen, out of 


Saluda, by Sir Archy, - 2 2 
William Gibbons’ b. c. anenees by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch, 7, ; 
Virginian, - dis. 


Time, Im. 55s. oath heat. 
42 v9 
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Second race, same day, sweepstakes for colts and fillies three years old ; weights 
as before ; six subscribers at $200 each, forfeit $50 ; mile heats. 


Joseph H. Van Mater’s ch. c. Sventen, by Eetipes Lightfoot, out of 
0 


a Tuckahoe mare, ° ‘ 1 1 
John C. Stevens’ ch.c. by Henry, out of Lady J ackson, by Eclipse, 0 3 2 
Combs & Ellis’ ch.c. mapae, y Monmouth ee, out of aunae 

da, by Duroc, - 2 2 dis. 
Robert Tillotson’s ch. c. brother to Red Russett, by Henry, 3 4 dis. 


Time, Im. 514s.—I1m. 55s.—1m. 56s. 


Second day, purse $300; free for all ages; three year olds taking up 90lbs.; 
four year olds, 104lbs.; five year olds, 114lbs.; +5 six year olds, 121lbs.; seven and 
— 126\bs ; . two mile heats. 

—_ R. F. Stockton’s imp. br. h. Langford, five yeas old, =, 
Starch, out of Peri, the dam o Sir Hercules, - a 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (A. P. Hamlin’s) b. c. Suffolk, four om, 
old, by Andrew, out of Ostrich, by Eclipse, the dam of Decatur, Tar- 


quin, &c. - 12 2 
John H. Coster’s ch. h. Ajax, aged, by i imp. Barefoot, out of Lady 
Sarah, by Duroc, - 3. dis. 


Willet. McCoun’s (Charles Green’s) br. h. Enmilius, aged, by 
Eclipse, out of Manhattan’s dain, an imp. mare, by Filho da Puta, 4 dis. 
Time, 3m. 50s.—3m. 46s. —3m. 57s. 


Second race, same day, purse $100; free for all ages ; weights as before; mile 
heats. 


Willet McCoun’s (Henry Fenner’s) b. h. Rienzi, five yom old, 7. 


Paul Clitford, out of Kate Kearney, by Henry, - 1 
Daniel Abbott’s b. m. Shepherdess, six yous , by Lance, out of 
Amanda, by Revenge, “ 2 2 


Time, Im. 53s.—I1m. 564s. 
Third day, purse $500; free for all ages ; weights as before; three mile heats. 
Col. Wm. R. Johneen’s (Capt. D. H. Branch’s) b. m. Atalanta, six 


years old, by Industry, out of Nancy Norwood, by Ratler, 1 1 
Alex. L. Botts’ ch. f. Margaret Ratgely, four a old, by Eclipse, out 
ef Phillis, sister to Gohanna, 2 dr. 


Time, 6m. 11s. 


Second race, same day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before ; mile 
heats. 


Maj. Wm. Jones’ b. c. Gracchus, four yaa old, by Sir Lovell, out of 


Eleanor by Eclipse, - 1 1 
E. D. Leary’s b. h. Blazing Star, five yee old, by Henry, dam by 

Eclipse, - 2 
Henry Severance’s s br. f. Polly Mott, four eume old, by Henry, dam by 

Hickory, - - 3 dr. 


Time, Im. 53s. —in. 54s. Polly ‘carried five year old weight. 


Fourth day, purse $1,000; free for all ages; weights as before; four mile 
heats. 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson's (N. Rives’) ch. h. Boston, five years old, by 


Timoleon, out of Robin Brown's dam, by Ball’s Florizel, - 1 1 
John C. Stevens’ ch. h. Dosoris, five years old, by Henry, out of Miss 
Walton, the dam of Goliah, F loranthe, Zela, &e.  - 2 2 


Time, 8m. 4s.—8m. Is. 


Second race, same day, purse $100; free for all ages; weights as before; mile 
heats. 
Willet McCoun’s gr. f. Eliza Derby, four years old, by i il Autocrat, 
out of Maid of the Oaks, by Hickory, - 1 1 
Daniel Abbott’s ch. m. Shepherdess, six ym old, by Lance, out of 
Amanda, by Revenge, ‘ 2 2 
A. L. Botts’ ch. f. M argaret Ridgely, four t yeas ol, by Eclipse, out of 
Phillis, sister to Gohanna, - 3 3 
Time, Im. 52s.—1m. 55s. 


[Spirit of the Times. 
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Blooded Stock of W1111am WILLIAMs, 


continued. 


OcEANA— 

1835. B. c. Ridge, by Merlin—sold. 

1837. Missed to St. Giles. 

1838. Ch. c. by Leviathan. 

AnprtA, her filly by Pacific, was sent 
south, by L. P. Cheatham, Esq. 

SatomeE, her filly by Leviathan, is 
with Luzborough, to breed joint stock 
for her owner, D. Graham, Esq. comp- 
troller, of Nashville, and H. Lewis, 
Esq. of Alabama. 

CourTEsy— 

1837. Missed to St. Giles. 

1838. Ch. c. by Glencoe, (died day 
foaled. 

ALIDA— 

1837. Missed to Lapdog. 

1838. Ch. c. by Margrave, (died day 
foaled.) 

Cr10, her filly by Crusader. 

1838. Ch. f. by old Ratler, (died day 
foaled.) 

Alida’s ch. f. by Merlin, was sold 
with Ocean, and taken last season to 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Mary, by Ceur-de-Lion, out of 
Fanny Foster. 

1822. Ch. f. by Cook’s Royalist. 
Mary Morton, the filly of 1822. 

1831. B. f. Little Bet, by Confederate. 

1832. B. f. Louisa, by Pacific. 

1833. B. f. Cripple, by Pacific. 

1836. Br. b. f. Posthuma, by Bagdad. 

1837. Ch. f. by Ocean. 

1838. Ch. c. by Philips’ Timoleon. 
LitTLe BetT— 


1836. B. f. by Love’s Pacific. 

1838. B. c. by Philips’ Timoleon. 
Lovisa— 

1837. B. f. by Gunpowder. 

1838. Ch. f. by Swiss. 

Cripple is farmed to breed joint stock. 

The fullowing trace to Mary, by 
Ceur-de-Lion, but have a road cross, 
and are bred for roadsters. 

The gray mare by Citizen, sold. 

1828. Gr. f. by Gray Archy. 

1829. B. g. by Pacific—sold and taken 
to Mississippi. 

1830. Dark br. f. by Bagdad—sold 
and taken to Kentucky. 
Bay ArcHy—dead. 


1828. Br. g. by Bagdad—sold and 
taxen to Louisiana. 


1829. Br. f. by Bagdad. 
Brown Bacpap—as above. 

1834. B. f. by Ocean—died fifth day 
of lockjaw. 

1835. Gr. c. by Camanche Chief. 

1836. B. f. by Ocean. 

1838. Dark br. f. by Philips’ Timo- 
leon. 
Gray ArcHy— 

1833. Gr. f. by Bagdad. 

1835. Gr. f. by Buttalo. 

1837. Gr. c. by Ocean. 

Gray Bacpap— 

1838. Gr. f. by Philips’ Timoleon 

Oceana, Courtesy, and Louisa, are 
with Philip—Alida is with Pacific— 
Clio with old Ratler—Mary Morton, 
Brown Bagdad and Gray Bagdad, are 
with Philips’ Timoleon. ~ Philips’ 
Timoleon, came of Pocahontas, by 
Pacolet and traces through Ccur-de- 
Lion, Gray Medley, Mousetrap, to the 
Dortch mare, by Celer. She was se- 
lected in Virginia, for her blood, and 
was a good runner. 

N.B. In my Jast registration, vol. 
viii. p. 383, Cook’s letter, for Taylor’s 
Bellair, read Tayloe’s Bellair, Hick- 
man’s Independence, &c. 


I was lately at D. W. Sumner’s and 
saw Matilda and her produce. 

1836. B.c. Howard, large and likely, 
by Pacific. 

1837. 8. f. strong, by Pacific. 

1838. Gr. c. pretty, by Pacific. 

Old Mrs. Bosley, heavy with foal to 
Pacific. 

His Eagle mare heavy with foal— 
has since brought a filly by Swiss. 
Mary VAvuGHAN and produce. 

1835. Gr. f. strong but plain, by 
Pacific. 

1836. B. f. of good size and very 
likely, by Pacific. 

1837. Ch. f. very fine, by Pacific— 
and is ready to foal by him. He has 
others, but of them I am not so well 
advised. W. W. 


Joun BascomBe, was got by Ber- 
trand, out of Gray Goose, by Pacolet-— 
Sally Sneed, by imp. Buzzard—Jane 
Hunt, by Hampton’s Paragon——her 
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dam by imp. Figure, out of Miss Slam- 
merkin, by De Lancey’s imp. Wildair, 
out of his imp. Cub mare. 

See Franklin Farmer, April 21, 
where John Harris brings it down 
clearly to the Buzzard mare, which he 
states to have been sold and afterwards 
taken to Tennessee, and to be the gran- 
dam of John Bascombe. Grey Goose, 
was bred by Col. G. Jones. of William- 
son county, Tenn. who has been often 
heard to say, she came of the Buzzard 
mare, bred by John Harris, of Ken- 
tucky, out of a Paragon, &c. and was 
got by Pacolet, when he stood below 
Nashville. Pacolet may have stood 
more than one season below Nashville, 
but he was there in 1816 or 1817, and I 
incline to think Gray Goose, was got 
one of those years. P. 


N. B. Pacolet was bred by Francis 
Epps, got by Citizen, out of the dam 
of Wonder. He was raised by Col. 
Wm. R. Johnson, purchased and raised 
by Gen. Jackson and others—was the 
property of James Jackson and John 
Childers, Esq’s. when Gray Goose was 
got; then sold and taken to Mississippi, 
then brought back to Tennessee, by 
Col. G. Elliott, and died his propesty: 


Bay GoHannA.—He was bred by 
Capt. Richard B. White, of Caroline 
county, Va. and foaled in spring 1833, 
he was by old Gohanna, out of Rosalba, 
the dam of Philip, by Trafalgar, gran- 
dam Rosalba, by Spread Eagle, g. gran- 


[June, 1838. 


dam Alexandria, by Alexander, g. g. 

grandam by Woodpecker, g. g. g. gran- 

dam by Phlegon, &c—taken to Mis- 
souri, by Mr. W. R. Dawson. 
E. T. WHITE. 

Whiteville, Halifax Co. 7. 

May 25, 1838. 

Addition to Blooded Stock of GEORGE 
P. Taytor, of Cloverdale, Va.—and 
pedigree of his bay mare No. 6—fouls 
of 1838. 


6. Lapy or Kentucky, b. m. six- 
teen years old, spring 1838, by the late 
Col. Tayloe’s Hamiltonian, her dam by 
Victorious, he by Gimcrack, grandam 
by imp. Alderman, g. grandam by 
Celer. Signed, 

Wn. M. Tompkins. 
Frankfort, Ky. Feb. 12, 1837. 


She has a four year old Ratler colt, 
(a winner) in Kentucky, and a three 
year old Medoc colt of much promise. 


Her produce since owned by me: ™** 


1838. May 7, b. c. by American 
Eclipse, named Conservative. 


1838. March 13, b. f. by imp. Sky- 
lark, named Leila, large and fine, dam 
No. 2, Pocahontas, p. 539, stinted to 
Byron, by Virginian, dam Coquette. 

1838. April 24, ch. f. by Paul Clif- 
ford, named Maid of Perth, dam No. 4, 
Venus, p. 539, dam of Tom Thurman, 
by Fylde, stinted to Byron. 

Geo. P. TAYLOE. 
Botetourt Co. Va. May 10, 1838. 





Marcu at Opetousas, La. ror $1,000 «4 sine. 


Saturday, March 17, 1838—Rapides Course, Opelousas, La.—Match, $1,000 a 


side, $300 forfeit; two mile heats. 


John F. Miller’s b. c. Orange Boy, three years old, by Pacific, dam by 
- i 


Stockholder, 86lbs. - « ‘ 


Edward V. Davis’ ch. c. Lord Erin, four years old, by imp. Leviathan, 
- - - - - 2 


dam by Oscar, 100lbs. - 
Time, 4m. 10s. —4m. 14s. 


1 


2 
[Spirit of the Times. 





‘To WHAT BASE USES MAY WE COME AT LAST?’—The once celebrated ‘crack,’ 
Dr. Syntax, was sold a few weeks since to William Emmett, Esq. for $75! At 
Cowan’s Bazaar, last week, the imported stallion Roman was knocked down to a 
[Ib. 


farmer for $25! 





anew 





